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PREFACE. 



In drawing up* this little treatise, the Author has tried 
to present the principles of English Grammar in an in- 
telligible and interesting form. The work embraces what 
he considers the essentials of the subject, aud, at the same 
time, exhibits his views as to the manner in which the facts 
of Qrammar should be brought before the minds of th% 
young. The language used throughout being of the sim- 
plest possible kind, and the explanations- and illustrations 
80 full, it is hoped that, to pupils of ordinary capacity, 
the book will explain itself. As its title indicates, it is 
designed as an Introduction to the study of English. 
Prosody, Derivation, and Punctuation, are not dealt with 
at* all ; but the space thus saved has afforded the Author 
an opportunity of treating, with greater fulness, many im- 
portant points which are either altogether omitted, or 
imperfectly explained, in most elementary Qrammars. 

Ps^e 5 to page 39 is intended as a first course of English 
Grammar, which, it is believed, will be intelligible to any 
child capable of commencing the study of the subject ; page 
40 to page 93 may be made to form a second course; page 
94 to the end will be found to furnish an amount of informa- 
tion on Syntax, Analysis, &c., quite suflSicient for the require- 
ments of 4;he highest classes taught in ordinary schools. 

The book contains a series of Exercises, which are neither 
too hard nor too numerous. These, it is hoped, will encou- 
rage the pupil to make a practical application of his know- 
ledge of the text 

Thi Suluvan Schools, Holtwood, 
1st February, 1879, 
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INTEODUCTION. 

1. Lavgvaob consists mainly of Words, and is the 
means which people employ to convey tJieir thoughts to 
one another. 

2. Words are spoken sounds, each of which denotes 
some idea. Hie sound of a word may be expressed by 
written characters, and so language may be either 
spoken or written, 

3. Different nations make use of difererU sets of words. 
The collection of words used by any particular nation is 
the Language of that nation. 

4. The English Language consists of the words in use 
among the British people. There are a ^eat manv 
thousands of them, as you may see by lookmg through 
a good English Dictionary. 

5. Although words V^ra^e^y denote ideas, it is only 
when they are joined together in groups that the^ can 
express our thoughts. A group of words conveymg a 
complete sense or meaning is called a Sentencr In con- 
versation you are constantly using such groups, and your 
reading-books are full of tnem, every full stop bringing 
you to the end of one. 

6. Sentences are of three kinds .^— 

(a) Statements ; as, ''The fox is an animal of the 
dog kind/' ''No animals are commoner 
than spiders." ** Birds fly and fishes 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

(b) Qnestions ; as, " Can a whelp bark ? " " How 
many pupils are at school to-day 1 " " What 

is the use of a pen 1 " 

(c) Commands, or Entreaties ; ^s, " Tell me your 

name." " Answer me this question." "For- 
give us our debts." 

Notice that this mark (?), called a Note of Interrogation, ia put 
after a question. 

Exercise 1. 

Distinguisli orally or in writing the Statements, Qnestlons, and 
Commands in the following sentences : — 

Stand up. The farmer ploughs and sows. Is the com ripe? 
The fox lapped it up very quicUy. Bring me some ink. Did the 
lady call ? Your writing is good. Show me your slate. Have you 
your lessons prepared ? The tiger is an animal of the cat kmd. 
Is the fire kindled ? Ill weeds grow fast. Leave your jest when 
it's at the best. Stay at home. Will you be in town to-morrow? 
Cows and horses are useful animals. Do geese eat grass ? Ducks 
swim and herons wade. Be gentle. Bemember that one ought 
to do one's duty. Please excuse my delay. Could you work a 
'sum in Proportion ? I could. Why are you sad ? Pardon me. 

GKAMMAK AND SOME OF ITS DIVISIONS. 

7. Grammar is the science of language in general, but 
English grammar deals only with the words which make 
up the Enc^h tongue. 

8. English grammar treats of — 

(a) The alphabet, spelling, &c., . Orthography. 
(6) The dassification of words ac-^ 

cording to their uses in the 

sentence, .... 

(c) Inflection, or the changes in form 

(spelling), which some kinds 
of words undergo when we 
vary their application, . 

(d) The derivation of words, . 

(e) How words are put together in a' 
sentence, and how the words 
in a sentence are related to 
each other, .... 

(/) How sentences are related to 

each other, . 
fe) The laws of Poetry, Accent, <fec., Prosody. 
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ORTHOGRAPHT— LETTEB& 



OBTHOGBAFHT. 

9. Obthograpet treats of the letters of the Alphabet 
and Spelling. 

10. All English words are formed from twenty-six 
letters, whose shapes and sounds you are supposed to be 
familiar with. They are called the Alphabet, or A B C, 
and are divided into two classes called Vowels and Con- 
sonants. 

11. Vowels* are sounding letters — that is, they can 
be sounded continuously with the voice like a note in 
music They are a, e, i, o, a, and sometimes w and y. 

12. W is a vowel when it is united in sound with an- 
other vowel ffoing before, as in eow^flow. T is a vowel 
when it has the sound of "t,'' as in Tyne, thyme, syrup. 

Notice that w^u in cow^ which would be pronounced 
quite the same if spelt cou, 

13. Two vowels blended into <me sound form a Diph- 
ihong ; as, Ott in sounds au m fraud, ow in cow, eu ia/eud, 
caiabrocui. 

14. When both vowels are sounded, the diphthong is 
called Proper, as em in sound; but when only one of the 
vowels is sounded, as oa in cloak, it is called Improper. 

15. Three vowels blended into one sound form a 
Triphthong ; as, iew in view, ieu in adieu. 

16. Oonsonants are letters which cannot be perfectly 
sounded unless when put h^ore or c^ter the voweb ; 
hence the name consonant, which means sounding together 
with (Lat consonans = sounding together with). 

17. Pronounce go and og, Now try to sound g with- 
out the voweL You cannot do it except it be before 
i^ as in go; or after it, as in o^. This illustrates the 
nature of a consonant. But you must not confound the 
sound of a consonant with the name hy which it is 
known; for example, ^'e^ is the name of the consonant 

* Lat. voeaiit = loandmg. Fr. voytXU* 
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g ; but jee is not its sound, as you may see by pronoune- 
ink fl^Oj 09 > 9099 g^ff^ 

18. The letters w and y are consonants when they 
come before a vowel in the same syllable, as in war^ 
ydp. It should also be mentioned that the letter a is a 
consonant when it follows q, as in quite^ queer , queen. 

Notice queer = kweer^ queen = kween. 

19. The sounds of the consonants are produced by 
means of the lips, teeth, throat, <&&, which are called 
the organs of speech. 

Xi^ounds. as 5, 27, v, are called labials. 
Teeth'Boxmos^ as a, t, th. are called dentals. 
^roa^sounas, as ^, ^ (hard), are called gutturals. 
JVotfe-sounds, as n, m, ng^ are called nasals. 
Po/o^sounds, as^', g (soft), are called palatfls. 
Hissing letters, as «, z, x, are called sibilants. 

20. Consonants are divided into mutes or dumb 
letters, and spirants. In sounding a mute the breath 
is completely stopped ; as, c (hard), 6, jt>, t, in ea6, tap^ cat, 
pact. In sounding a spirant the breath is not quite shut 
off ; as, t7, r, ;;, th, m vow^ war, zeal, thin, 

21. The consonants, I, m, n, r, are called licLuids, from 
the facility with which their sounds blend with those of 
other consonants. Observe this in the following words : 
— help, hemp, pant, part, helmsman, ward, warn, armless, 
complete. 

Exercise 2. 

TeU the YaweilM, ConsonantB, Dlpbtliongs, and Mplitlionga 
in the following words : — 

Beantifol, physies, aquatic, rowing, wonder, yonder, syUable, 
surrounded, conyeyanoe, whoever, zoology, queer, Tiewing, uni- 
verse. 

SYLLABLES. 

22. Letters are formed into Syllables; as, dog, eat, 
mouse. A syllable is pronounced by one effort or the 
organs of speech. 

23. A syllable must contain at least one vowel, and 
m^y even be a single vowel ; as, o-ver, in which the first 
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9yllsble jb the yowel "0" and the secondi **ver* eon- 
tains one, Yus.| e. 

2L Syllables form words. A word is called a Mono- 
ayllable if it contains only one syllable; as, man: a 
IMssyllable if it contains tipo; as, man^kind; a Tri- 
ayllable if it contains three; as, re-present; and a Poly- 
Syllable if it contains/oi^r or more; as, re-pre-sen-ta-tive. 

25. To spell a word is to name in order the leUer$ of 
whic^ it is made up, and mark its syUahleBy should it 
contain two or more. Thus in spelling the word '* com- 
pasUumfyoM should say coh-po-si-tion, making a short 
pause after each syllable* 

26. Learn the following rules for dividing words i— 

(a) Never divide a monosyllable ; as, house^JUld. 

(&) Separate two consonants coming together: as, 

m and p in temper^ thus — tem-per ; hut don't 

separate 6 and I in ahle, t and h in heather. 

: for that would destroy the proper sounds of 

• the words. 

(c) Separate two vowels not forming a diphthong ; 
as, e and a in meander; also a vowel and a 

* diphthong ; as, oy and i in hoy-ish, 

(cO Endings such as vng, ed, ance, turn, &c.^ should 
be separated ; as, call-in^, lov-ec?, as-sist-a7u^, 
HBrtion. 

{e) Be guided by the separate efforts required to 
pronounce words slowly and correctly. 

Exercise 3. 

{a.) Divide orally or in writing the following words into Syl- 
lables: — 

Character, polysTllable, paraUel, ezeellent, feebleness, antece- 
dent, house, diphthong, melanoholy, incomprehensibility, authori- 
tatiye, oyer, any, zoology, blind, untrodden, classification, man, 
special, substantial, nndonbtedly, donbt. 

(6.) Write six MonosyUables, six DissyllaUes, six TrisyllaUes, 
and six PolysyUableB. 

Caution, — When writing, if you have not sufficient room for a 
word of two or more syllables at the end of a line, stop at the «iv.d 
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of a syllable, make tliis mark (— ), and write the rest of the word 
at the beginning of the next line. Recollect you must not divide 
a monosyllable. 

CAPITAL AND SMALL LETTERS. 

27. The alphabet is written and printed in several 
ways ; but the most important forms are Capitals, as. A, 
B. C ; Small letters, as, a, b, c ; and Italics, as, a, o, c. 
The small letters are most used ; but putting a capital 
where a small letter ought to be, or a small letter for a 
capital, is regarded as an error in spelling and a sign of 
ignorance. 

28. The following simple rules will guide you in using 
capital letters. 

Capital letters should be used at the beginning of — 

(a) The first word of a sentence and the first word 
of a line in poetry ; as, " My friends are kind.'' 
** Where is France situated ] ** 

« TiU last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brmmiing river ; 
For men may come and men may go^ 
But I go on for ever." 

(h) The names and titles of Deity ; as, God, Je- 
hovah, The Almighty ; also the words ** He," 
" Thou,'' &c., when applied to Deity. 

(c) The names of individuals; as, John, Mary, 

Ihi^larid, Ireland; and such words as, Eng- 
lish, Irish, 

(d) The names of the months ; as^ January; and 

the days of the week ; as, Friday, 

(e) The first word of a quotation ; as, Solomon 

says, "All is vanity." 
(/) Any important word; as, the Crusades; also 
I and when used as words. 



Exercise 4 

Oorreet in writing the misplaced Capitals and Small letters in tbe 
following sentences : — 

milton was a great Poet. Spain and Portugal form a Peninsula 
la tiie Sontik'W&ii of europe. god made everything, and we Know 
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thai he Snttftini all Things that live. Shakespeare says, '* to be 
or not to be, that is the Question.*' 

"come back ! Come back ! " he cried in giief, 
across this Stormy Water, 
and Vll forgive jonr Hi^^ilaad chief, 
Mj Daughter, o my Daughter ! " 

The last month of the Yeajr is december. Monday is the Second 
•ad latorday is the Seventh day of the Week. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

29. Etymology treats of— 

[a) The dassiflcation of words ; 
) The inflection of words ; 
I The derivation of words. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

30. Words are put into different classes according to 
tlie different uses they serve in a sentence. For example, 
some words are used as names of objects ; others, to 
state; others, to describe things; others, to make am- 
nectwM and denote relations, 

31. There are eight classes of words commonly known 
as the ei^t Parts of Speech \— 

The Noun. The Adverb. 

The Adjective. The Preposition. 

The Pronoun. The Conjunction. 

The Verb. The Liteijection. 

DEFINITIONS OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

32. When a word is used as a name of any kind it is 
called a Noun ; as, James, Dublin, horse, health, thmder. 

33. Adjectives are words put along with Nouns for 
the purpose of describing or distinguishing them in any 
way ; as, *' ii certain man had the good luck to possess 
a valuaUe goose that laid one golden ^gg every day." A, 
certain^ the, good, valtiable, one, golden, and every are 
Adijectiyes. 
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NoTEL — The A^jectiyes a, an^ and ^ are often called 
Ai-tides. 

34. A Prononn is a word that staTidsfoT a Noun ; as, 
" When William f onrd the book which Jane had lost h^ 
restored it to her J* Whieh, he, it, and her are Pronouns. 

35. A Verb states, commands, or asks, but its chief 
use is to state ; as, " The sun shines,*' " Stand up,** ** Is 
John at school % ^ Shines, stand, and is are Verbs. 

36. An Adverb is a word that modifies the meaning 
of a Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb; as, " He acted 
wisely," " The sun is very bright," " He ran too fast.** 
Wisely, very, too, and/cw^ are Adverbs. 

37. Prepositions are words placed before Nouns or 
Pronouns to connect them toith and show their relation to 
Verbs, A<yectives, or other Nouns or Pronouns ; as, 
"An owl, anxious for supper, sat upon a wall behind an 
old ruin, mth the intention o/ pouncing oti any mouse or 
Uttle bird that might come near it." J^or, upon, hehmd^ 
with, of, on, and near are Prepositions. 

38. Conjunctions connect sentences and sometimes 
words; but their chief use is to connect sentences : as, 
" Birds fly and fishes swim," " Neither James nor William 
came," "My brother is come, btU I have not seen him." 
And, neither, nor^ and but are Conjunctions. 

39 Inteijections are exclamations thrown in among 
other words to call attention ; as. Ho / or to express 
some strong sudden feeling; as, Ah/ Oh/ Alas/ 
Hurrdi / 



THE NOUN.* 

40. When a word is used as a name of any kind, it is 
called a Noun. 

Note. — The word noun means a name. 

Names of persons are Nouns ; as, Adam. Anne ; 
Names of animals are Nouns ; as, cow, sheep ; 

* Lat. nomen =» a xuime. 
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Names of places are Noons ; as, Irdomd^ London; 
Names of matezial things are Nouns: as, gold. 

silver; 
Names of feelings are Nouns ; as, pom, hunger; 
Names of qualities are Nouns ; as, weight, ortght- 

ness; and. 
Names of actions are also Nouns ; as, " Walking and 

riding are healthful exercises.'' Walking and 

ridina here name two actions, therefore they 

are Nouns. 

41. The names of things are Nouns, but not the things 
themselves. For example, vour name is a Noun, but you 
are not a Noun : and, m like manner, the word Mp is a 
Noun, but the tmng ship is not. 



THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF NOUNS. 

42. Nouns are divided into three great classes : — 

1. Proper Nouns. 

2. Common Nouns. 

3. Abstract Nouns. 

43. A Pbopbb Noun is the name of one person, one 
place, oro7t«thingin the same sense ; as Richard, Mary^ 
Jhiblin, Bounce, lExcalibur. 



44. The word proper is derived from the Latin pro- 
prius ■■ " one's own : " a proper name therefore means 
<m^s own name, or the name specially belonging to an 
individual of any kind. Thus— 

Eiehard is the name of an individual boy. 
Mary is the name of an individual girl. 
Dublin is the name of an individttal town. 
Bounce is the name of an individual dog. 
UxccdHyur was the name of King Arthur's sword. 

NoTB. — ^When writing a Proper Noun, begin with a 
capital letter. 

45. A Common Noun is a name common to each indi- 
vidual in the same dass or kind of things ; as, boy, girl, 
pupil, house. 
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Notice that the name hoy is common to every male 
pupil in the school ; that is, any one of them may 
oe called a boy ; as, John is a boy, James is a boy, 
&c. Similarly the name girl may be applied to Jane, 
Marpy Rdchel, &c.; and you may call every boy and girl 
in the school ^ pupil. The word h/yase may, in the same 
way, be applied to any house in the town. This explains 
why such names as hoy, girl^ pupil, koitse, are cdled 
Common Nouns. 

46. Common nouns include Collective Nouns. A 
Collective Noun stands for a collection of persons or 
things considered as one ; as, tke Parliament, the army, a 
jury, a group, a gang, a mob, a lot Notice that " tne 
Paniament'^ denotes one bodujD&d^ up of separate indi- 
viduals — ^the Members ; and " the army " denotes one 
body made up of separcUe individuals — ^the soldiers. 



Exercise 5. 

Pick out the Proper, Ooxnmon, and Collective Noxms in the 
following : — 

The cherry-tree is * nati?e of Asia, and was first brought to 
Europe by Lucollus. 

The leaves of the black currant have a strong taste, and if a 
portion be mixed with black tea, the flavour will become like thai 
of green tea. Currant bushes are an ornament to a garden ; and 
when they are trained against the walls of a cottage, they look 
like the vines of Italy and Spain. 

A collection of words conveying a sense or meaning is called a 
sentence. There was a multitude of men present. A constella- 
tion is a group of fixed stars. The Parliament is sitting. The 
Speaker presides over the House. The Committee appointed 
John to take charge of the school. There was a party at the 
Castle last night. The army is well trained. 

Abstract Nouns. 
47. Abstract Nouks are names of^ 

(a) Qualities ; as, whiteness, colour, weight, 

b) States or conditions ; as, hunger, thirst, deaths 

c) Actions ; as, m^arch, move,fligM, st^ 






43L Abstract Nouns may be formed from Adjectives 
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of Quality (See § 56) by adding ness, ty^ ice^ th, Ac. ; 

Abstract 



Good becomes goodness. 
Just „ justice. 

Pure „ purity. 



ADJKmVB. ^^^^ 

Strong becomes strenath. 
Broaa „ hreaath. 
White M whiteness. 



A4jectiyes of Quality also become Abstract Nouns 
when they stand alone with ^ or a Preposition before 
them ; as, " the grand,* " the tender,** " the severe.** " The 
music changed from solemn to lively** Grand^ tender, 
severe, solemn, and lively are Abstract Nouns. 

49. Bead the following sentences : — 

'* John is making a move on the chess-board.** 
" I hear the march of armed men.'* 
** His step is firm." 

Here move, Tnarch, and step are Abstract Nouns, being 
the names of actions. But when I say : *' Move on ; 
" He shall march ; ** " Step over the stile ; " m>ove, march^ 
and step are Verbs. You must not parse anv word as a 
Noun unless it be really used as a name : thus, John is 
a Verb and not a Noun m the sentence, ''Don't John me 
80 much.'' 

Exercise 6. 

(a.) Tell the A1)8tract Nouns in the following :— 

" That very queer sound,— 
Does it come from the ground ? 
It is not like talking, it is not like walking. 
It's not like the clattering of pot or of pan. 
Or the tramp of a horse, or the tread of a man. 
Or the hum of a crowd, or the shouting of boys. 
It's really a very odd sort of a noise ! " 

The brightness of the sun is great. Cherish a sense of honour. 
John's health is impaired. The whiteness and purity of snow are 
remarkable. There is a land where parting is unknown. 

'* Beyond the flight of time, 
Seyond this vale of death. 
There surely is some blessed clima 
'Where life is not a breath, 
Kor life's affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upwards and expire.** 
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(6.) Qire orally or in writing AlMrtraet Notuu from the follow* 
ing words : — 

Hftrd, narrow, wide, deep, true, falae, levere, eaij, difficoli, 
land, kkidly, king. 



THE ADJECTIVE * 

50. Adjectires are words put along with Nouns for 
the purpose of describing or distinguishing them in any 
way ; as, **A certain man had the good luck to possess a 
valuahle goose which laid one golden egg ever^ day.** 

The Adjectives in this sentence are — a, certain, the^ 
good, valuahle, one, golden, everv. Notice tiiat the two 
Adjectives a and certain are aaded to the Noun man to 
show that one man owned the coose^ but that I either 
cann^ot or do not choose to name him (a certain man): the 
points out the Noun luck, and good shows its hind {the 
good luck) ; a gooae means one goose, and valuable tells 
the Idnd of her (a vaXuahU goose) ; one shows how many 

rtiie goose laid in a day, and golden tells the hnd of 
1 {f/ne golden egg); and every shows on how many 
days in succession the goose laid {every day). 

Strictly apeaking the Adjective does not deaeribe the Nwm, bat 
the thing which the Noun denotes, 

51. Adjectives are divided according to their uses into 
the following kinds : — 

1. Demonstrative Adjectives. 

2. Adjectives of Number and Quantity. 
3* Adjectives of Quality. 

4. Adjectives denoting Possession. 

52. Demonstrative A^ectives point ovt the Nouns 
to which they belong. They dl answer the question 
" Which 1 " addressed to the J^oun ; as, " Which pen 1 " 
Ans. '' The pen. M^ pen, yon pen, that pen, the^r«^ pen, 
the second pen. ' 

53. The words a, an, and the, are often called 
Articles. The is called the Definite, and a or an the 
Indefinite Article. 

^ Lak wljectM » Added to. 
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An is used before a vowel or a silent A, as, '' an egg/' 
**a7i honest man ;'' a is put before a consonant ; as, a 
pen," " a slate.** 

A may be put before a word beginning with an 
{ispiratea vowel, that is, a vowel pronounced as if it 
were preceded by 7 or w ; as, a ewev^ a t^nit, a one pound 
note. 

Notice that ewex^yewer^ t£nit=^nit, oneat^on. 

_ 54. The points out clearly a particular thing, or par- 
ticular things, of the kind or class which the Noun 
denotes ; a indicates one of the kind or class which 
the Noxm denotes, but does not point out which one. 
Thus when I say " Lend me the pen," " the pen " is equi- 
valent to vou know which pen ; but when I say " Lend 
me a pen, a pen is equivalent to one pen, but I don't 
say wkuh. The is. therefore, a Demonstrative Adjective; 
and a or an, an Adjective of Number. 

55. Adjectives denoting Number answer the question, 
" How many % " addressed to the Noun ; as, " How many 
men % " Ans. Two men, twenty men. few men, imany men, 
no men. Indefinite Numeral Adjectives are such as 
do not denote an exact number ; d&yfeWy many^ severaly 
some, &c. 

When Adjectives express Quantity, they answer the 
question, " How much ? " as, "How much pain ? " Ans. 
Great pain, liMle pain, much pain, rru/re pain, no pain. 

56. Adjectives of Quality answer the question, ''What 
sort 1 ** addressed to the Noun ; as, "What sort of a 
man 1 " Ans. A good man, a had man, a rich man, a 
fHxyr man, an honest man, a learned man, an ignorant 
man, an intelligent man. This is the largest class of 
A^ectives. 

You will notice that it is from this class chiefly that 
Abstract Nouns are formed. 

57. Adjectives denoting Possession answer theques- 
tion. "Whose?" addressed to the Noun; as, ""Wnose 
book?" Ans. i/ybook, j^oi^r book, his own hook^ their 
own hooka. 

The Possessive Adjectives are my, fhy, his, her, 
its, our, your, their, and own, which may be put «lt^^ 
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each of the eight others to express possession with more 
emphasis ; as, " my own house," which is more emphatic 
than "my house." My, thy, &c., are simply Pronouns 
used as Adjectives, and may be parsed as such. See 
§156. 

58. A Possessive Adjective is alwajrs followed in the 
sentence b^r a Noun denoting the thmg possessed ; as, 
my hooks, ms hooks, your hooks, their hooks. 

Mme and thine are sometimes put before Nouns begin- 
ning with a vowel, and are then Possessive Adjectives ; 
as, " Pardon mine iniquities ; " " If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out." 

B9. Notice that when I say, " The pen is mine," " mine " 
is not followed by a Noun, and is equivalent to my pen. 
Mine thus stands for the Noun ^^pen," as well as for the 
name of the possessor of the pen, and should be parsed 
as a Possessive Pronoun. Parse, in like manner, yours, 
theirs, as Possessive Pronouns in " The books are yours^" 
" The books are theirs" See § 157. 

60. Nouns may be used as Adjectives ; as, " a gold 
watch," " a hrass button." Adjectives are often used as 
Nouns ; as, " John is going from had to vtorse^* ** the 
beautiful^" ** the awfid" 

61. Some kinds of Adjectives are found as often after 
as b^ore the Nouns to which they belong ; as, " Fraxik is 
trutnfuL" Observe that when an Adjective is thus used 
(as a predicate), it may qualify a Pronoun or any group 
of words equivalent to a Noun ; as, "He is diligent;'' 
" To be truthful is honourable." Parse diligent an Ad- 
jective qualifying he, and honourable an Adjective quali- 
fying " to 6€ trumjkd" See p. 104. 

Exercise ?• 

Point out oraUy or in writing the different kinds of Adjeotivei 
in the foUowing, and teU the Nouna to mrhich they belong. 

Remember that Demonitratiye Adjectives answer the question 
^'TVliich?" addressed to the Noun; Adjectives of Number and 
Quantity, the question " How many ? ** or " How much ? " ; Adjec- 
tives of Quality, the question ** What kind? " ; and Adjectives de- 
noting Possession, the question *' Whose ? " Find in this way tha 
diffarent kinds of Adjeotivas. 
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The cftxnel is from five to leyan feet his h, and Ids length ii about 
ten feet. Hii legs are long, hii neek is long and crooked, and hia 
bead ia imall. There are two ipecies of eamel; one hae two 
hiunp% and the other onlr one. The latter kind is somewhat 
smaller than the former, but in other respects the one differs 
little from the other. The camel is covered with coarse hair ; 
his colour is light brown, and his feet are soft and flat like large 
pads. The camel is of much use in countries where there is little 
water. 

Sunday is the first and Saturday the last day of the week. 
Twelve articles make one dozen. Sixty seconds make one minute. 

The first and last duty of a soldier ia obedience. Jamea has no 
bad marks. 



THE PEONOUN. 

62. A PSONOTTN is a word that stands for a Noun ; 
as, ^* When William found the book wlUch Jane had lost, 
he restored it to her/* 

The Uttle words, " which," " he," " it," and " her," are 
Frononns, each standing for a Noun : viz., which, for 
hook; he, for William; it, far book; and her, for Jane. 

The word pronoun means "for a noun," being derived from 
Lat. jpro s for, and noun, 

63. Pronouns prevent the necessity of hayingto repeat 
the Nouns too often. For example, if we had no Pronouns, 
instead of sa]dng, '* When William foimd the book which 
Jane had lost, he restored it to her : " we should have to 
say, "William found the book," "Jane had lost the 
book," " William restored the book to Jane." 

OLASSIFIOATION OF PB0N0X7NS. 

64. Pronouns are divided into the following kinds :•— 

1. Personal Pronouns. 

2. Relative Pronouns. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

4. Interrogative Pronouns. 

5. Indefinite Pronouns. 

65. PBB8ONAL Pronouns are sim|»le substitutes for 
the names of persons, places, and thmgs. They aco— I^ 
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thon, he, she, it, one ; with their variations — mine, me, 
him, her, we, yon, they, them. <&c. These Pronouns are 
called Personcd^ because they aenote— 

fa) The person speaking ; as, /, mim^ me, 

f6) The person spoken to ; as, thou, thine, thee, 

[c) The person spoken of; as, he^ she, her, 

66. When a Personal Pronoun denotes the speaker, it 
is said to be of the First Person ; as. '* Give that to 
me" = Give that to me (the speaker). When a Personal 
f^onoun denotes a person addressed, it is of the Second 
Person ; as, " Do you (the person addressed) hear me % " 
When a Personal Pronoun denotes a person or thing 
spoken of, it is of the Third Person j as, " He (the per- 
son spoken of) told me." 

67. Myself, thyself, yourself, himself, itself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves, are Compound Personal Pronouns i 
and in such expressions as, "He warmed himsdfi* "I 
hurt myself i^ <&c., they are named Reflexive Pronouns. 

Exercise 8. 

Write ont the f oUowing narrative, and put Koims in place of 
the Pronouns, which are italicised. 

A lark having bnilt Aer nest in a field of com, it grew ripe before 
hjtr young ones were able to flv. Fearing lest they Bhould be de- 
stroyed when the com would be reaping, «Ae told them, before iht 
went out to get thefm food, that th^ must listen if they should hear 
anything said about reaping it. At Aer return thty told her that 
the fanner and hii son had been there, and had agreed to ask 
ikexT neighbours to assist them, in cutting i^. '* Then / may let 
you remain another day,'* said ih& to them, 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

68. Kelativb Pkonouns are so called because they 
relate or carry U9 back to an antecedent Noun or Pro- 
noun in the sentence ; as, 

"I received the present which you sent me.'* 

Ant, Bek 
" It was^ who told you." 

Ant, Bd, 

Observe the connection between the Relative PronouK 
and its Antecedent. 
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69. The Eelative mav have a sentence for its Antece- 
dent ; as, " The weather is fine ^ whic h makes it very 
pleasant." -^nu JUl. 

70. The Relative Pronouns are who, which, that, what, 
whom, whose, and as, called Simple Relatives ; and 
whoever, whichever, whatever, whosoever, whichso- 
ever, and whatsoever, named Compound Kelatives. 

71. What means " that which ; " as. ** Do what I desire 
you" = " Do that which I desire you." 

72. Who stands for persons, which for animals and 
lifeless things, that may take the place of either who or 
which^ and thus prevent the too frequent repetition of 
either. Thus we can say, " the man who came," or " the 
man that came," but not "the man which came; "the 
stars that twinkle," or " the stars which twinkle," but not 
" the stars who twinkle ; " " the dog which or the dog that 
barks," but not "the dog who barks." 

73. Eelative Pronouns not only take the place of 
Nouns, but also join one sentence to another. Thus, 
in the sentence, " I have seen the house which you built," 
" whichl^ the relative, connects " / have seen the hxmse " 
with ^^you builtJ' audi at the same time, stands instead 
of " house." 

Note.— Belatives might be caUed Conjunctive Pronouns. 

74. Call as a Eelative after same, such, as much, as 
many; as, "Yours are the same as mine;" "Such as 
come are welcome." 

DEMONSTKATIVE PRONOUNS. 

75. Demonstrative Pronouns stand for Nouns, and 
define them ; as, " This is better than that" Parse this 
and that in the above sentence as Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns ; and note that if the sentence were, " This thing 
is better than that thing," you should parse this and that 
Demonstrative Adjectives. 

76. The Demonstrative Pronouns are this, that, th^se, 
those, you, such, the same. They can all be used as 
Adjectives. 
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77. TkU and these refer to things near ; {hcU, thosCy and 
yon to things more distant. This and these also point 
out the last named, and that and those the^rs^ named, of 
two things mentioned in connection with each other; as, 

" Farewell, my friends ; farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these^ my Ioto with Ikose^* 

These « "my foes ; " those =» "my friends," 

INTEKBOGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

78. iNTERBOGATiyE Pronouks aak questions. They 
are who 1 which % and what % 

79. Who asks a person's name; as, " Who is that?" 
Ans. ^^JohnP Which may refer to either persons or 
things; 9iS,'' Which ha Hlq way r' ''Which oi^au^diitV 
What, as an .Interrogative Pronoun, refers to things 
only ; as, " What is that ? "=" What thing is that % " 

80. Which and what are often Interrogative Adjec- 
tives : as, ** Which girl ? " " What boy 1 " Notice that, as 
an Adjective, what may refer to persons. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

81. Indefinite Pronouns stand for Nouns, but do not 
point them out clearly. They are any, all, few, some, 
several, one, other, another, none, each, every, either, 
neither, nobody, somebody, anybody, something, no- 
thing, aught, naught, <&c. 

82. Most of the Indefinite Pronouns may be used as 
A(y ectives. Parse them as Adjectives when they are put 
before Nouns, and as Pronouns when they take the place of 
Nouns. In the following sentence, ''Some like study, 
others like play," " some '* and " others " are Indefinite Pro- 
nouns: but in "Some boys like study, other boys like 
play," "some*^ and "other are Indefinite Adjectives. 

Note. — Each other and one another are called Reci- 
procal Pronouns. 

83. Learn from the following examples the differ^ 
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ence between Indefinite Pronouns and Indefinite Acijec- 
tives :— 



SentMloes containing Inde- 
finite Frononni. 

Several were present. 

One consents, another refuses. 

The laws are made for all and 

eundry, 
"Bsaanphody aught against him? 
Somebody must be head of the 

class. 
Some were saved. 
£ach got a price. 



Senteneai eontaininff Inde- 
finite Adjeotiyes. 

All men are mortaL 

£very boy should go oat in his 

order. 
Several persons came. 
I was there the other day, 
^eAiir baU wiU do. 
I met James one day in town. 
Did you catch any fish to-day ? 
Sach girl got a prixe. 



Exercise 9. 

(a.) Pick out and classify the PrononnB which occur in the fol- 
lowing sentences : — 

That is work of waste and ruin : do as Charles and I are doing. 
Who killed Cock Robin ? ** I/' said the sparrow. Tom's horse u 
larger than that of his brother. Who are you ? Did anybody see 
him? This is what I want. Any may come, none are ex- 
cluded. Nobody came. One ought to know one's own mind. 
The book which he found is mine. Are these marbles yours? 
Bring the map that you were sent for. Tell me the name of those 
that make cloth, ^e is one that everybody respects. What is 
that? 

(6.) Supply the Relatiyes which are omitted. 

That is the teacher taught me, and there is the school-^— 

I attended. I have got I wanted. The friend h^ps in 

need is a true friena. John was present heard everything 

was said. Wellin^n was a general of all Englishmen 

are proud. Frank has a dog barks. I give you such 

I have. He we worship, by gift we live, and by 

all things were made is the Lord. 

(c.) Sunply Antecedents. Did you like the which he 

sang? John has a that mews, and a that sin^ James 

has a that trots fast. The which you read is interest- 
ing. Give the that you have for saying so. Did you get 

the which he sent you ? This is the that killed tne 

rat. whom we worship^ made all that ezist. who 

lies, would steal. 

((2.) Correct the following :— Return the book whom I gave you. 
This is the cat who killed the rat. Beware the train who is 
coming. John is a boy which I believe. The bird whom I caught 
flew away. John has a watch who keeps good time. Frank is a 
boy which I like. I lost my pencil ; but Jane found her. Men 
should not spend his time foolishly. 
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THE VERB * 

84. A Vbbb states, commands, or asks ; but its chief 
use is to state. 

85, A Verb states :— 

(a) What anything does ; as, 

« Dogs hark.'' " Ships sail." " The wind 
blawaJ' 

(b) What is done to anything ; as, 

" The bird was shot'' " John was szruch 

(c) What anything is, or what is the condition 

of an3rthing ; as, 

" The moon is round." " John is sleeping J* 

Verbs command ; as, 

«aowi6back." "^^awcf there." ''March." 

Verbs ask questions ; as, 

''Are the apples ripe?" "-Do hawks ^7/ 
little birds?" 

NOTS. — Without a Verb you could not make a statement. It is 
e essential pajrt of speech in 
** verb ** wMch means the word. 



the essential part of speech in every sentence ; hence the name 

th( 



86. A Verb may be a single word ; as, " fishes swim; " 
or it may consist of two, three, or four words ; as, 
** Samuel can write" (two words) ; " The task should he 
learned" (three words); "The copy should have been 
written " (four words). 

Observe that it takes the two words, " can write" to 
state what Samuel can do ; the three words, " should he 
learned" to state what should be done to the task ; and 
the four words, " should have heen written" to state what 
should have been done to the copy. 

SUBJECT AND DIEEOT OBJECT. 

87. When a Verb is used for stating or asserting there 
must be something about which the assertion is made. 
This is called the SUBJECT of the Verb ; and also 

* Lat. t;er6wm=the word. 
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the Subject of the sentence. It may be found byputtmg 
the question. " Who ? " or " What 1 " before the Verb. 
Examine these sentences — 
" He fell" 

" Charles was beheaded." 
** To be truthful is honourable." 

Now ask " Who or what fell % " " Who or what was 
beheaded?' "Who or what is honourable 1 " and you 
get the answers—" he,* " Charles,'^ and " to he truthful" 

"He " is the Subject of the Verb ''fell," 
"Charles "is the Subject of the Verb ''was he- 

headed,^ 
" To be truthful " ia the Subject of the Verb " is." 

The Subject of a Verb is often called the Nominative 
Case to the Verb. Know it by both names, and remem- 
ber that it is always a Noun or a Pronoun, or a group 
of words equivalent to a Noun. 

88. Bead and examine carefully these two sentences — 

1. " The river runs." 

2. " The sportsman shot a bird." 

The Verb "runs" here states what its Subject {rive7*) 
does ; viz., " The river runs ; " and the sense is perfect. 
You don't think of asking, " The river runs (what ?) ; " 
for the action of running is not done to anything. In 
the second sentence it is quite different. The Verb 
*'shot" states what its Subject (the sportsman) did ; viz.. 
the sportsman shot ; but the sense is not pei^ect until 
you know what the shooting was done to, which you 
may learn by putting (What ?) aiter " shot" thus, " The 
sportsman shot (what 1)" Ans. " A bird." " Bird " is 
necessary to complete the sense, and is called the DiBEGT 
Object of the verb " shot" The Direct Object is often 
called the Objective Case governed by the Verb. Know 
it by both names ; and remember that it is always a 
Noun, or a Pronoun, or a group of words equivalent to 
a Noun. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 

89, Verbs are divided according to their nature and 
meaning into two classes : — 

1. Transitive Verbs. 

2. Intransitive Verbs. 
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90. The action of a Transitive Verb is done to some- 
thing ; as, ^' The smith shod the horse^ ^' Charles -was 
beheaded." The action of shoeing was done to the horse, 
and the action of beheading was done to Charles ; there- 
fore, " shod " and " was beheaded " are Transitive Verbs. 
What the action of a Transitive Verb is done to, is called 
the Object of the Action. ^' Horse " is the Object of the 
Verb " shodJ* and " Charles " is the Object of the Verb 
" www beheaded" The Otffect of the Action la called the 
Direct Object when it follows the Verb thus : " The 
smith shod the horse * ^ (see § 88) ; but it may be used as 

Trans, Direct 
Verb. ' Otg, 

the Subject of the Verb ; e.gr., " Charles was beheaded.* ' 

Subject Trans. Verb. 
and 
Object. 

91. The action of an Intransitive Verb (if it expresses 
action) is not done to anything; as, **The cmld is 
weeping,^^ " The wind blows* 

" Is weeping ^ and " blows " are Intransitive Verbs. 

92. Most Verbs imply action, but some do not Here 
are examples — 

" John is a good boy. 

" The bill remains due." 

" Smith became a good scholar." 

'' Lazarus sleeps.^* 

MEANING OF ACTIVE VOICE AND PASSIVE 

VOICE. 

93. Look at the following statement : — 

" John found a purse." 

Here " John " is the subject of the Verb ^^fcmnd^ and 
^^purse*^ is its Object; that is. ^^pwrse^^ is what the 
action was done to. But John, the Subject, is also the 
doer of the action, as you may see by asking, " Who did 
it? "or "Who found a purse?" Ans."John." The Verb 
*^ found " is, for this reason, said to be in the ACTIVE 

VOICEi 
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Definition. — When the Subject of a Verb does the 
action, the Verb is said to be in the AcnVB VoiOB. 

94. Look at this statement — 

" A purse was found by John." 

Here "pwrae" is the subject of the Verb "«^{w fcmnd^ 
because it answers the question '* What was found } " 
Am. '' A piaise." It is juso the object of the action 
expressed l^the Verb ; because the action woa done to 
the purse. The Olitject of the action is therefore made 
the Suldect of tiie Verb, and "t^os f<mnd^ is, for this 
reason, said to be in the PASSIVE VOICE. 

Definition, — ^When the action expressed by a Traim- 
five verb is done to the Subject, the Verb is said to be 
in the PASSIVE VOICE. 

95. The ACTIVE may be changed to the passive voice 
without altering the meaning of the sentence. Thus we 
can say — 

PassiTe Voice. 

James vjob taught by the 

master. 
A halfpenny woB lost by me. 
Frank vxu struck by James. 
Mary^ is liked by Jane. 
Music should be lea/med by 

Tom. 

96. Be sure that you thoroughly understand the fol- 
lowing: — 

(a) The Object of the Action of a Transitive Verb 
means simply the Nouu, Pronoun, or equivalent of a 
Noun, which denotes what the action is done to ; as, 
^^ James wasstruck." "John struck JamesP 

Olject. Trans, Verb. Tr.Verb, Object, 

(b) When the Voice is Active, the Object oftJie Action 
is the Direct Object or Objective Case governed by the 
Verb; and the doer or agent of the action is the Subject 
or Nominative ; as, " John struck JamesJ^ 

Subject Act, Direct 

and Voice. Obj, 
Agent. 

(c) When the Voice is Passive, the Object of the Action 
becomes the Subject of the Verb, and tJie agents when ex- 



Active Voice. 

The master taught James. 

I lost a halfpenny. 
James struck Frank. 
Jane likes Mary. 
Tom should learn music 
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pressed, is indicated by means of the Preposition ^^by;"^LS, 

^^ James was struck by John^ 

jSuhject FoM, Voice, Agent, 
and 
Object, 

THE INFINITIVE. 

97. That form of the Verb which takes the word " to '* 
before it, is called the Infinitive ; e.g.^ to learn, to dnq, 
to he praised^ to he punished. When a Verb takes this 
fonn it does not state, command, or ask; but either 
simply names or expresses in a general way, whatever 
idea the Verb implies ;^whether of " doing,'' " heing done 
to," or ^^ heing,'' The Infinitive thus partakes of the 
nature of a Nouil, and is indeed sometimes the equiva- 
lent of one ; €,g, : — 

" To learn is profitable." 

" Nobody likes to he punished,^ 

Here the Infinitives " to learn " and ^^tohe punished " are 
equivalent to the Abstract Nouns " leaminq " and ^^pun- 
ishment," ^^ To learn" \& the Subject of the Verb^'tV' 
and " to he punished" is the Direct Object of the Verb 
^^ likes;" thus: — 

To learn is profitable = Learning is profitable. 

Infinitive, Abstract 

Noun, 

Nobody likes to be punished = Nobody likes punishment. 

Infinitive, Abstract Noun, 

The word " to " belongs to the Verb,5n such cises, and 
is not to be parsed as a Preposition : it is simply the 
sign of the Infinitive. 

For further information on the Infinitive, see § 193 to 
§ 195 inclusive. 

PARTICIPLES. 

98. The form of the Verb which ends in ing is called 
the Present Participle ; as, singing, vjorking. Another 
form which ends in ed, d, t, en, n, <fec., is called the Past 
Participle ; as, loved^heard, burnt, vrritten, lain, Parti- 
clplea in ing and the Past Participles of Transitive Verbs 
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may be used purely as Adjectives; as, a singing bird, a 
wounded soldier, rarticiples often form the chief parts 
of stating Verbs; aSj "The bird is singing" "I have 
vrritten a letter," but m such cases, they are not to be 
parsed separately as Participles. You may find the Past 
Participle by trying " I have " before the Verb. Thus, 
you can say, " I have seen^' "1 have tvritten" but not " I 
have saw, " I have tvrote ; " seen and icritien are there- 
fore Past Participles. 

Participles participate in the nature of both Verbs and 
Adjectives, hence their name. 

For further information, see § 196 to § 202, inclusive. 



Exercise 10. 

(a.) Write out six Assertions, six Qnestions, and six Com- 
mands, using different Verbs. 

(&.) Supply omitted Snbjects in the following :— 

is called the New World. have branches. is 

the capital of Ireland. roar. fly. conquered 

Napoleon. is an article of food. is commendable. 

swim. 

Supply Direct Objects which are omitted :— 

William tore . James took . Who killed ? Jane 

sang . The mason built . He spent . He felled . 

Bob hurt , The master praised . The boy loves , 

(c.) Change the following Verbs from the Active Voice to the 
Pasidve Voice without altering the sense :— 

The sun gives light. Joiners make chairs. They weeded the 
field. The hound caught a hare. The. maid has milked the cow. 
The sparrow killed cock-robin. James will build a house. The 
farmer had sown the seed. The farmer will have sown the seed 
by next May. John makes fair promises. 

(<2.) Change the following Verbs from the Passive to the Active 
Voice without altering the sense :— 

The town is taken by the soldiers. Osman was wounded by a 
bullet. John has been praised by the master. William will be 
punished by his father. Paris was besieged by the Germans. The 
Livingstone River was traced by Stanley. Good boys are loved 
by their teachers. The window had been left Open by the servant. 
Your time has been wasted. Frank might have been killed by the 
horse. 
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{«.) Tell the Inflnitiye, the Present Participle, and the Past 
Paxtidple of the Verbs which occur in the following : — 

The tree felL The canary flew away. James won the game. 
The door is shut. The gun burst. Frank worked his sum. Come 
nearer me. I hear the music. Do you like music? The grass 
has been mown. John spilled the ink. The earta turns on its 
axis- 



ADVEEB.* 

99. An Adverb is a word which modifies the meaning 
of a Verb, an Adjective, or another Adverb ; as, 

"He acted toimy" (Adv. ^ynsely^* modifying a Verb). 
"The sun is very bright" (Adv. ^^veryP modifying an 

Adj.). 
" He ran too fast " (Adv. " tool' modifying Adv. ''fast "). 

100. Adverbs are used with Verbs to mark the when, 
the where, and the how of the actions which the Verbs 
express ; as, " The horsemen then rode away quvMyP 
Here the Adverbs are ihen^ awav^ and quickly ; ''then** 
marking when they rode, " away where they rode, and 
" quicUy " how they rode. 

101. Adverbs modifying Adjectives and other Adverbs 
may be easily known by their answering the question, 
"How?" addressed to the Adjective or Adverb; as, 
" John is very diligent, rather diligent, exceedingly dili- 
gent, too diligent." Very, rather^ etzceedingly, and too 
are Adverbs modifying the Adjective diligent, and may be 
known by their answering the question, " How diligent 1 " 
In the sentence "John is well," "well" is an Adverb 
modifying the Verb is ; but bv asking " How well 1 " you 
may find Adverbs to modify '^well^' viz., very well, pretty 
well, quite well, exceedingly welL Very, pretty, gaite, 
and exceedingly are Adverbs modifymg anomer Ad- 
verb, "well:' 

102. Adverbs are classed as follows : — 

* From Lat. ad == to, and t;<r&. 
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Adverbs of time, marking ( afterwards, immediately, 

when ; as, . . . ( now, then, when, &c. 
Adverbs of place, showing ( here, there, where, hither, 

the where of an action 

as, • • • • 
Adverbs of degree, modify 

ing AcUectives and Ad 

verbs; as. 



thither, whither, hence, 
thence, whence, &c 
verjr, too, aLnost, no, some- 
what, much, quite, ex- 

, , ^ ceedingb^, &C. 

Adverbs of order, marking J first or nratly, secondly, 

sequence; as. 
The negative Adverb, 



( thirdly, next, <fec. 
not. 



103. Yes and no are not to be parsed as Adverbs, but as 
Word-sentences, in the followinff :— "Have you dined f 
Ans. ** Noi" = " I have not dined." ** Honest friend, is 
that ass your own 1 " Ans. " Yes." « ** The ass is my 
own." A Word-sentence is a sentence compressed inta 
a single word. 

104. Adverbs of maimer are formed from Adjectives 
by adding " ly ; " thus— 



AnjEcnvz. Advebb. 

JtiH becomes justly. 
Bad „ badly. 
Diligent „ diligently. 



Adjective. Advebb. 

Bard becomes hardly. 
Foolish „ foolishly. 
Nice „ nicely. 



By constructing sentences containing Adjectives and 
their derived Adverbs, you may easily learn the differ- 
ent nses of these two parts of speech ; as, "That jtist 
man was not jtistly treated ; " " Charles told his remark- 
able story remarkahly well : " '^ The plan was a toise one, 
and it was tvisely executed.^' 

105. The same word may often be used both as an 
Adjective and as an Adverb :— " He is the very man " 
(vtrVy an Adjective). " He is very sick" (very, an Adverb). 
•* I nave a prettv flower " ( pretty^ an Adj ectiye). " I have 
pretty good health " {pretty, an Adverb). **!Z%e man told 
me uie news" {the, a Demonstrative Adjective). ^^The 
more I know him the better I like him " {the, an Adverb). 

The same word may often be used both as an Adverb 
and as a Conjunction ; e.^., " Where are you ? " {where, an 
Adverb). " i am standing where I was placed " {where, 
a Conjunction). 
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Exercise 11. 

(a.) Point out all the Adverbs in the following, put each into its 
proper class, and tell the wor^ it modifies. 

I thought it hard enough to turn a grindstone so long on a cold 
day ; but to be now rudely called a little rascal was quite too much 
for me to bear patiently. It sank very deep in my mind, and often 
have I thought of it since. When I see a merchant over attentive 
to his customers, politely begging them to take a little brandy, I 
•always think with myself, " That man has an axe to grind." Come 
back again soon. Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

(6.) Make short sentences, each containing one of the following 
Adjectives, and an Adverb formed from it. 

Severe, harsh, rude, cold, large, sweet, bitter, common, distant, 
ancient. 



THE PEEPOSITIOK* 

106. Prepositions are words placed before Nouns 
or Pronouns to connect them with and show their 
relation to Verbs, Adjectives, or other Nouns or Pro- 
nouns ; as, " An owl anxious for supper, sat ujnm a wall 
behind an old ruin, toith the intention of seizing any 
mouse or little bird that might come near it." 

For, upon, behind, with, of and near are Preposi- 
tions. ^^M'or" joins and relates tie Noun " supper" to the 
Adjective " anadous " (anxious /or supper); " upon " joins 
and relates the Noun ^'wall to the Verb "sa^" (sat 
npon wall) ; " behind " joins and relates the Noun 
" ruin'^ to the Noun "wall " (wall behind ruin) ; "tffUh" 
joins and relates the Noun "intention" to the Verb 
"«a^''(sat vnth the intention); "^" joins and relates 
the Verbal Noun "seizing" to the Noun "intention" 
(intention of seizing) ; and " near " joins and relates 
the Pronoun "it" to the Verb "might come" (might 
come near it). 

Note.— When you parse a word as a Preposition, you are ex- 
pected to be able to name the words it connects. 

107. The Noun or Pronoun following a Preposition is 
called its Object, and is said to be in the Objective 

* Derived from Lat. prcppojitus = plaxsed before. 
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Case governed by it ; as, " He is o^ the door ; " " He is 

Prep, Object, 

beside vuP Door and in^ are in the Objective Case, 
Prep, Objj, 

because each is the Object of a Preposition. Prepo- 
sitions are thus said to govern the Objective CSase of 
Nouns and Pronouns. 

108. Thenatureof the relations expressed by Prepo- 
sitions may be best learned from a few examples. For 
instance: tne floor is beneath the ceiling, tne ceiling 
e^bove or over the floor, the desks upon the floor, the boys 
in the desks, the master among or before the boys, and 
the boys beside each other. Beneath, above, over, upon, 
ill) among, before, and beside are Prepositions that de- 
note how the objects which are here supposed to be at 
rest, are related to each other. 

In the following examples, the Prepositions along, 
after, across, up, past, down, into, and round, express 
rdations implying motion : — ** Go aUmg that path and I 
will go after you?' " Come across the field.'*^ " Smoke 
goes up the chimney." "He went past the house.'* 
"John is going down the street." "Come into the 
room." " Magellan sailed round the world." 

109. Many Prepositions maybe used as Adverbs ; as, 
" Come atangJ" ^' Go «»." "Valk ^/^." " Stand off.^ 
*^ He stayed outside.'* "The train ran pastJ' 

110. Such phrases as — in spite of for the sake of by 
reason of by means of are called Compound Preposi- 
tions ; as, "He is happy in spite o/his poverty." " He 
succeeded in consequence o/'his diligence. 

111. The following are some of the most common 
Prepositions : — 

at 

about 

abovd 

across 

after 

along 

amidst 

before 

behind 



below 


on 


towards 


between 


through 


upon 


beyohd 


over 


under 


concerning 


past 


within 


during 


to 


without 


for 


up 


in behalf of 


from 


smce 


by means of 


in 


with 


for the sake of. 


of 


tiU 


ixLce^atdtQ. 
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Exercise 12. 

(a.) Pick out the Prepositioni in the following, and show wbtdt 
words they connect and relate : — 

A writer npon bees mentions that he was once assisted by his 
maid-servant in hiving a swarm. Being rather fearful, she put a 
cloth over her head and shoulders. "Wlien the bees were shaken 
off the tree on which they had alighted, the queen probably 
settled on th6 cloth ; for the whole swarm covered it, and getting 
under it spread themselves over her face and neck. She was with 
difficulty kept from running off ; but at length her master, having 
quieted her tears, began to search for the queen. 

An old man, famous for his obliging disposition, was riding upon 
an ass towards the nearest market town ; whilst his little boy, 
almost crippled with walking, was trudging on foot behind hiou 

(b.) Supply the omitted Prepositions :— 

James travelled Belfast Dublin train Friday. 

He stayed the night a hotel, and the next morning 

started Kingstown. Taking the steamboat, he sailed 

the channel Holyhead company several passengers. 

Holyhead he took train Chester the jDee. The 

train passed the Menai Strait, , Caernarvonshire, a 

bridge. As he passed the Welsh coast, he was so charmed 

the scenery him that the time seemed short until he 

arrived Chester. 



THE CONJUNCTION.* 

112. Conjunctions Join together sentences and some- 
times words, but their chief rise is to connect sentences ; 
as, " My brother is come, but I have not seen him j " 
" Birds fly and fishes swim j " ^^ Neither James nor Wil- 
liam came." 

113. Conjunctions often seem to connect words when 
thev really join sentences. The two following examples 
will make this clear : — 

1. "John and James are good boys." 

This is eauivalent to the two sentences — "John is a 
good boy, " James is a good boy," which we unite by 
the Copjunction and^ and contract into the expression, 
" John and James are good hoys.^^ 

2. I wish neither poverty nor riches." 

* Derived from Lat. conjungere = to join together. 
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This is equivalent to the two sentences :— 
*'I wish not poverty," " I wish not riches," 

which we combine into one by means of the negative 
Ck)]:nanctions neither and wor, and contract into — "1 wish 
neither poverty nor riches." 

114. The Conjunction and really conuects words in 
the following : — 

" Her coach and four draws up to the door." 

" Bread and honey is good." 

*'The cap cost three-cmc^sixpence." 

" * V said the sparrow, * with my bow and arrow.' " 

Observe that the connected words express but one idea. 

115. dassification of Conjunctions. 

Some Conjunctions are mere conuectiTes, whilst 
others mark various relations between the sentences 
which they join ; and this being the principle on which 
they are dassified, we shall illustrate their classification 
by using different hinds of Conjunctions to unite a few 
pairs of suitable easy sentences ; thus — 

(a) You help Frank, and Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, also Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, likewise Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, moreover Frank helps you. 
You help Frank, further Frank helps you. 

And^ also, likeimey moreover^ and further^ unite the 
meanings of the sentences which they connect, and are 
hence called Copulative Conjunctions. 

(6) You trust Frank, but Frank distrusts you. 
You trust Frank, although Frank distrusts you. 
You trust Frank, yet Frank distrusts you. 
You trust Frank, notwithstanding Frank dis- 
trusts you. 

BvJty aUhough^^ety and nottoithstandingy connect sen- 
tences opposed m meaning, and are heuce called Con- 
trasting Conjunctions. 

(c) Either you saw Frank, or Frank saw you. 
You ndther saw Fraak, nor did Frank see you. 
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Eithery neither^ or, and nor, are called Distributive 
Conjunctions. Notice that or follows either^ and nor 
follows neither. 

These last two kinds make up the larger class of 
Difljimctive Conjunctions. 

(d) I help Frank, because Frank helps me. 
I help Frank, seeing that Frank uelps me. 
I help Frank, so Frank helps me. 
I help Frank, therefore Frank helps me. 
Frank works hard, that he may succeed. 
Frank works hard, in order that he may succeed. 

Becavtse and seeiTig that are Conjunctions denoting 
Cause: so and therefore denote Reason; thxit and in 
order thai denote Purpose. 

(c) Tom would help Frank, if he helped Tom. 

Tom would help Frank, provided that he helped 

Tom. 
Keep Tom and Frank apart, lest Frank strike 
Tom. 
If and prodded thai are Conjunctions denoting a 
Condition ; lest denotes a Possibility. 
(/) I bow to James when he bows to me. 
John goes wherever James goes. 
John told me how he did it. 
John told me why he did it. 

Conjunctions, such as when, wherever, how, and why^ 
express adverbiixl relations of Time, Place, "MkaneT^&Cf 
and are therefore called Adverbial Conjunctions. They 
are often called Relative Adverbs. Compare § 73 on the 
coi^unctive use of the Belative Pronoun. This is the 
easiest way^ of becoming familiar with the nature and 
uses of Conjunctions, 

116. Conjunctions are not always placed between 
the sentences they join. Thus you can say — 

" 111 stay if you go," or ** If you go Til stav." " PU 
leave when you come," or "When you come 111 leave." 
" I saw John after the school was dismissed," or *' After 
the school was dismissed I saw John." 

117. A ffroup of words having the force of a Conjunc- 
tion is called a Compound Conjunction; as, in order 
^Ac^^f/arasmttch as, as well as, provided that^ seeing that. 
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Exercise 13. 

{a.) Point out the Oonjunotioxui in the following, and show the 
■entences they connect :— 

Onr olothinff. as yon know, is made of wool: but thii lubitance 
is not BeleotedDeoause it imparts warmth. The meeting was not 
advertised, so there were few present. The crops are sood : for 
the ground is rich, and the weather has been favourable. John 
and James work nard, therefore they are happy. Mind your 
business, else you won't succeed. Though he reproved me sharply, 
yet I can reckon him as a friend. Let us have a walk along the 
shore before the tide ebbs. 

** Thou^ my wallet was scant, I remembered his case. 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter^s day. 
And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray." 

(&.) Supply the Conjunctions which are omitted : — 

Summer is warm winter is cold. the bear is surly 

it may be tamed. You have never deceived me I trust 

you. Jane Mary have won prizes. Nothing would live 

the sun did not shine. You should call you are in the 

neighbourhood. John James walk William drives. Dogs 

are blind they are nine days old. You must know the tables 

you can make progress in arithmetic 



THE INTERJECTION.* 

118. Interjections are exdamations thrown in 
among other words to call attention; as, Ho/ or to 
esmress some strong sudden feeling; as, Ah/ Oh/ 
Alas/ Hurrah/ 

Exercise 14. 

Point out the Intexjections in the following :~ 

Harkl the lark is singing. Lo ! the sun is set. What ! would 
you dare to disobey ? Oh ! the pain was dreadful. Silence I at once. 
Hush ! walk gently. Alas ! I never saw him again, ^urrah 1 on to 
the charge. Up 1 up ! let us a voyage take. Tush ! 'tis some fool 
has rung and run away. A pretty story, forsooth ! Bravo ! well 
done ! now only one more effort is needed. Liberty, property, and 
old England for ever, huzza I 

* Derived from Lat. interjedw ^ thx^mi kbiq»tv^« 
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SIMPLE PARSING. - 

119. Simple parsing is the classifying of words ac- 
cording to tne tcses they serve in the sentence. 

'to do this correctly^ you must know well the defini- 
tions of the eight parts of speeck and the general 
meaning of the passage to be parsedl Before attempt- 
ing to parse words, you should read the sentence 
slowly and thoughtfully, and then trust to common 
sense as your guide in detecting the apecial uses of the 
different words. Parsing is a mere exercise of common 
sense, once you know what the parts of speech mean. 

Guessing must be avoided above all things, for the 
same word may be used for different purposes in the 
same sentence ; that is, a word may be a certain -psLTt of 
speech in one place, and a different part of speech in 
another. The next paragraph will illustrate this. 

120. Examples of the same word put to different 
nses. The word that is used as three oifferent parts of 
si)eech in the sentence, '* ThcU boy says that he nas thjs 
book that you lost." The first that is a Demonstrative 
Adjective ; the second, a Conjunction ; the third, a Re- 
lative Pronoun. Save is a Fteposition in— ^' All is 
stUl, save the ceaseless moan of the bubbling rill ;" but a 
Verb in "God save the Queen." In "His word is as 
good as his bond (is)," the first as is an Adverb modi- 
fying good; the second, a Conjunction connecting the 
two sentences ; and in *' He welcomed such as came," as 
is a Relative Pronoun. In " He is somewhat better," 
somewhat is an Adverb modifying better; but in "I 
have somewhat against thee," the same word is an 
Indefinite Pronoun. " He is not half prepared," half, 
an Adverb ; " -^«(f loaf is better than no bread," half, 
an Adjective ; " The half is less than the whole," haif, 
a Noun. " He is wo better," no, an Adverb ; ** I saw no 
person," wo, an Adjective; " Were you there? " Ans."iro" 
« " I was not there," wo, a Word-sentence. " What are you 
doing?" what, an Interrogative Pronoun; " What coun- 
try is this 1 " whaty an Adjective ; " I have found what I 
wanted ;" what, a Relative Pronoun = "that which." 
" What with the roquelaure,.and what with the weather, 

j^ will give your honour your death " what^ an Adverb 
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(meaning parUy); *^ What / are all silent %" tohat^ an In- 
teijectioiL '* whai is a useful word," what^ a Noun. 

MODEL OF SIMPLE PABSma. 

121. " Alas ! I have been sadly deceived : in early life 
I was too hopef ul, for 1 received then so many fair pro- 
mises." 



WORD. 


CLASS. 


BBOIUSB 


AIm! 




an Intexjeotlon 


it is an exclamation. 


I 




a Pers. Fron. 




it stands for the name of a person. 


have been 


} 


a Verb 




it states. 


deceived 


(poM. voice)* 




it states what has been done to 










" I," the Subject. 


sadly: 

<• 




anAdv, 


{ 


it modifies the Verb *'have been 
deceived." 


in 




a Prep. 


{ 


it connects and relates ** life ** and 
'^hopefuV 


early 




an A^. 




it shows what life. 


life 




aNotm 




it is a name. 


waa 




a Verb 




it states. 


too 




an Adv. 


{ 


it modifies '* hopeful," showing 
how hopeful. 


hopefol 




anA^J. 


{ 


it describe the person denoted by 
"I." 


for 




aCoi^. 


{ 


it connects the sentences going be- 
fore and after. 


reoeived 


{ 


a Verb. 
{act, voice)* 




it states, 

it states what '<I/' the subject, 
did. 


then 




an Adv. 




it tells when "I received." 


80 




an Adv. 




it modifies the Adj. "many." 


many 




an Adj. 




it tells the number of promises. 


fair 




an Adj. 




it tells the kind of promises. 


promises 




aNoim 




it is a name. 



INFLECTION. 

122. Inflection is the change of form to which some 
kinds of words are subject when their application is 
varied. For example, you would say :— One lion, but 

* Children should be early taught to distinguish the Active from 
the Passive Voice. 
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two lions; a lton*8 paw, but two Zioiu' paws ; the Utm 
has a maney but the lioneas has none : the boy writes^ the 
boy tm'ote, the boy was turiting, the boy has toritten ; a 
87naU house, a smaller house, the smallest honsa Lions^ 
li<m\ lioni, lumess^ are Inflections of the Noun lion: 
unites, wrote, vrriting, wriMen^ are inflections of the Verb 
to write; and smaller, smallest, are inflections of the 
Adjective smxdL 

123. The parts of speech which are inflected are the 
Noun, the Pronoun, tne Verb, the Adjective, and the 
Adverb. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE NOUN. 

124. Nouns are inflected for Number, Gender, and 
Case. 

NUMBER. 

125. Number is that form of the Noun which denotes 
one or more than one, 

126. There are two Numbers — the Singular and the 
Plural. 

The Singular (or single) Number denotes one of any- 
thing ; as, a dog, an ass, an ox, a goose. 

The Plural Number denotes more than one; as, dogs, 
asses, oxen, geese. 

127. The Plural Number is usually formed by adding 
to the Singular the letter s ; as, dog. Plural dogs; slate, 
Plural slates. 

But es is added to form the Plural if the Singular ends 
in s, ss, X, sh, ch (soft as in church), z, and o or y preceded 
by a consonant ; as, 



Singular, 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


gas 


gases. 


beech 


beeches. 


ass 


asse«. 


fox 


foxe;. 


rush 


rushes. 


topaz 


topazes. 


potato 


potatoes. 


duty 


duties. 



Notice that duty changes y into i before addding es. 
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128. When the Singular ends in f, as leaf, or fe as life, 
the f nsoally becomes changed to v in the rlural ; as, 



Singtdar, Plural, 

le&f leaiwt. 

loa/ loaves. 

sihd\f shelves. 

129. Seven Nouns form the Plural by e 
vow^ in the middle of the word. They are : — 



Singular, Plural, 

]i/e liv€ft 

wi^ wives, 

knife knii^. 



Singular, Plural, 

man men. 

woman women, 

foot feet 



Singula/r, Plural, 

goose geese, 

tooth teeth, 

louse lice, 

mouse mice. 



130. A few Nouns add en to the Singular to make the 
Plural ; as, 



Singular, Plural, 

OX oxen. 

brother' brethrm. 



Singular, Plural, 

child childr€72. 

cow kine = 

cow«i. 



131. Some Nouns have two Plural forms, each with 
a different meaning ; as, 

Brother I ^o^^'> sons of the same parents. 

' ( brethren, members of the same society. 

*y ( dies, for stamping witL 

■^ » ( dice, for playing. 

Q^ . ( geniuses, men of genius. 
u^niuS) I gendi, fabulous spirits. 

p ( peas, as four peas, denoting number. 

^^ (pease, as a dish ot pease, denoting quantit}^ 

p ^pennies, as iour pennies, denoting number. 

irenny, ^ p^^m^^ as ioMt pence, denoting sum. 

132. Some Nouns, as salmon, deer, sheep, have no Plural 
form, dthough they are used in both numbers. Thus 
we say one sheep or ten sheep, but not ten sheepsp one 
deer or ten deer, but not ten deers. 
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133. The following kinds of Nouns are used only in the 
fliagcdar:— 

(a) Names of materials ; as, gold, silver, brass. 

(b) Names of qualities ; as, strength, goodness. 

(c) Proper Nouns ; as, William, Ireland, Dublin. 

Proper Nouns, as such, cannot be used in the Plural, a 
Proper Noun being the name of an individual ; as Henry, 
Mary. But when such names are used to denote classes, 
as, a Cromwell, the Henrys, the Marys, they may be 
Plural ; but they are then Common Nouns. 

134. The words — scissors, tongs, trowsers, &c., have no 
Singular form ; we never say a scissor, a trowser, a tong. 
Such Nouns are naturally Plural. 

135. Adopted foreign Nouns, as a rule, keep their 
native Plurals. Their tendency, however, is to assume 
the regular English Plural, and thus we have such words 
as chertib with two Plural forms — cherubs and cherubim. 

136. The following are foreign Nouns with their native 
Plurals : — 



Singular. 
datum 
monsiear 
phenomenon 
Dandit 



Plural. 
data(Lat.) 
messieurs (Fr.) 
phenomena (Gr). 
banditti (Ital.) 



Singular. Plural. 

cherub cherubim (Heb.) 

conversazione conversazioni (It.) 
madame mesdames(Fr.) 

locus loci (Lat.) 



Exercise 15. 

(a.) Tell the Plural of the following Nouns in the Singular :— 

Wife, hat, goose, ox, button, top, ass, horse, cow (two plurals), 
wolf, an alms, brother (two plurals), knife, potato, city, cargo, calf, 
day, guinea, penny (two plurals), box. 

(6.) Tell the Number of the following Nouns :— 

Mice, women, deer, daisy, rubies, sheep, kine, cattle, vale, 
sheaves, workmen, cherubim, tongues, madame, phenomena, mes- 
sieurs, goodness, strength, feet, mistress, tongs, cheese, trees, 
breezes, brush, oxen, swine, John, group, lungs, a deer, an appa- 
ratus. 

(c) Correct the following, i^ necessary: — 

Feets, boots, treeses, breezes, handses, oxes, horses, shoe, shoeses, 
trowsers, mous&B, a teeth, a mice, almses, scissor, monsieurs. 
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GENDER. 

137. Ctonder is that form of a Noun or Pronoun which 
denotes whether we are speaking of males or females, or 
things without life. 

138. The names of males are said to be of the Mascu- 
line Gender; a^fcEther^ brother^ king, 

139. The names of females are said to be of the Femi- 
nine Gender ; as, mother, sister , queen. 

140. The names of lifeless things are said to be of the 
Nenter Gender ; as, pen, desk, rock 

141. Names that may be applied to either males or 
females are said to be of the Common Gender; as, teacher, 
parent, pupil. 

The Common Gender is, strictly speaking, no Gender. 

142. The Masculine and Feminine Genders are dis- 
tingnished in three ways, as follows :— • 

I. By a different word ; as— 

M<uculine. Feminine. 

bachelor maid, spinster. 

beau belle. 

boar sow. 

bo^ girl, 

bridegroom bride, 

brother sister. 

back doe. 

bull cow. 

oock hen. 

colt filly. 

dog bitch. 

drake duck, 

earl countess, 

father mother, 
friar or monk mm. 



gander 
gentleman 



goose. 
hdj. 



Maaculine, 


Feminine. 


hart 


roe. 


horse 


mare. 


husband 


wife. 


king 


queen. 


lad 


lass. 


lord 


lady. 


man 


woman. 


master 


mistress. 


nephew 


niece. 


papa 


mamma. 


ram 


ewe. 


sir 


madam. 


sloven 


slut. 


son 


daughter 


stag 


hind. 


swain 


nymph. 


uncle 


aunt. 


widower 


widow. 


wizard 


witch. 
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2. By a different termination ; as — 



abbot abbess, 

actov actress, 

ambassador ambassadress. 



I 



author 

ba^n 

benefactor 

conductor 

count 

czar 

deacon 

duke. 

elector 

emperor 

encnanter 

executor 

giant 

governor 

heir 

hero 

host 

hunter 



authoress. 

baroness. 

benefactress. 

conductress. 

ooimtess. 

czarina. 

deaconess. 

duchess. 

electress. 

empress. 

enchantress. 

executrix. 

giantess. 

governess. 

heiress. 

heroine. 

hostess. 

huntress. 



lew 

lion 

marquess 

marquis 

mayor 

patron 

peer 

poet 

priest 

prince 

prophet 

pr6tector 

shepherd 

songster 

sorcerer 

sultan 

testator 
tiger 
traitor 
viscount 



iewess. 
lioness. 

>marehi<me8t« 

mayoress. 

patroi^eH. 

peeress. 

poetess. 

priestess. 

princess. 

prophetess. 

protectress. 

shepherdess. 

songstress. 

sorceress, 
(sultanesa. 
( sultana. 

testatrix. 

tigress. 

traitress. 

viscountesf. 



3. By putting a Masculine or Feminine word before 
or after a Noun of the Common Gender ; as — 



man-servant maid-servant, 
male-child female-child* 
cock-sparrow hen-sparrow, 
he-goat she-goat. 



he-ass she-asa. 

he-bear she-bear, 
turkey-cock turkey-hen. 
pea-cock pea-hen. 



Exercise 16. 

(a.) Tell the Feminine of the following Nouns :— 

Horse, boy, count, priest, lad, brother, ram, nephew, bullock, 

•drake, sultan, czar, stag, baron, nephew, pea-cock, hero, king, 

emperor, lion, cock-sparrow, giant, husband. 

(6.) DUtinguish the following Nouns as of the Masculine^ Fem- 
ninCf Common^ or Neuter Gender : — 

Teacher, table, chair, cow, parent, tiger, queen, minister, bird, 
prince, czarina, colt, book, month, drake, daughter, poet, carpen* 
ter, scholar, slate, child, father, sun. 

CASE. 

143. A Noun (or Pronoun) may be employed in a sen- 
tence as — 

(a) The Subject of the Verb (see § 87) ; as, 
** Honey is sweet" ** He was praised. *' 
Sti^'. Verb, SvJbj, Verb, 
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(b) The' Direct Ol^ect of a Transitive Verb (see § 
88); as, 

" Bees gather hcne^" " John praised him. " 

Trans. Direct Tram, Direct 

Verb, Okj. Verb. Obj, 

^) The Object of a Preposition (see $ 107) ; as, 
• Jack is m the hduse," ** Tom is with htm, ** 

Prep, Obj, of Prep, Obj» of 

Pr^fu Prep. 

(d) The Name of the Possessor of something ; as, 
**Amo^hat." '' John's fsLTm." "" M^ho6k7' 
Posaesior, Pouessor. Poseeuor, 

These different tises of the Noun (or Pronoun) are called 
Oases. Case, however, is often defined as the form a 
Noun (or Pronoun) assumes, m order to denote its relation 
to some other word in the same sentence. 

144. Nouns have three Oases :— 

1. The Nominative (or Subjective) Case. 

2. The Objective Case. 

3. The Possessive Case. 

The Nominative and Objective of English Nouns are 
spelt alike^ and must be distinguished from each other 
by ih»pontum and we of the Noun in the sentence. 

Personal Pronouns have forms for each of the three 
wases* 

145. When a Noun (or Pronoun) is made the Subject 
of a Verb, it is said to be in the Nominative Oase ; as, 

I. •* Frank leaps ." 2, "^d6 was struck. '^ 
^u^'. Verb. Subj. Verb. 

3. " Doea Jane sing ? " 4. *' Be ( tikm, ye, or y<w ) silent." 
Verb. SuV. Verb. Verb. Suf^. 

1. Frank is Nominative Case to the Verb leaps. 

2. JBob is Nominative Case to the Verb was struck. 

3. Jane is Nominative Case to the Verb does sing. 
4* Th<m, ve, or you is Ncmiinative Case to the 

Verb oe. 

Notice that Fmnk and Boh precede their Verbs in the 
asserting sentences (i) and (2) ; but that in the question^ 
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'* Does Jane sing ? " and in the comnumd^ ^' Be (thou, ye, 
or you) silent,'' the Nominative Case comes second in 
order. The Nominative to a commanding Verb is always 
tJum^ ye, or you: it maybe expressed, as ^Be ye perfect;" 
but it is usually understood. 

The word Nominative^ means naming. The. Nomina- 
tive Case names the Subject of the Verb, and is therefore 
often called the Suloective Case* 

146. When a Noun (or Pronoun) is the Direct Object 
of a Transitive Verb, or the Object of a Preposition ex- 
pressed or understood, it is said to be in the Olyective 
Case; as, 

1. "Jack built a house. ** 

Trans, Direct 
Verb, Oto- 

2. " The pen is in my hand .** 

Frtp, Obj. of 
Prep, 

3. ''James boudit his son a book** » ^' James bought 

(for) his son a hook.* * 

Prep, Obj, of Direct 
Prep, Obj. of 
bougfU, 

1. House is the Direct Object of the Trans. Verb buUt, 

therefore hotcse is Objective Case governed by tJie 
Verb built, 

2. Hand is the Object of the Preposition in, therefore 

hand is Objective Case governed by the Preposi- 
tion in, 

3. Son is the Object of the Preposition for (understood)^ 

and is therefore Objective Case governed hyfor. 
This is called the Hidirect Object of the Verb, 
which often corresponds to the Dative Case in 
Latin. Book is the Direct Object, or Objective 
Case governed by bought. 

147. When a Relative Pronoun is a Direct Object, it 
naturally goes before the Verb which governs it : as, 
" This is the house which Jack built " " Which Jack 

Direct OJy, JT^^* 

built" s " Jack built which,** Bemember this^ and also 
what is meant by the Indirect Object. 
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148. When a Noun (or Pronoun) denotes the possessor 
of something, it is said to be in the Possessive Oase ; 
as, Marifs dress, JosepKa coat. 

poueuor, pouessor. 

This is the only Case of English Nouns that may be 
known from the spelling of the word ; the others must 
be thought out 

149. The Possessive Case is formed as follows : — 

(a.) If the Nominative Case does not end in s, the 
Possessive is formed by adding to the Nominative ('s) ; 
as, dog, dog's ; men^ m en's. 

H^om, Po9i, Norn, Pou, 

(&.) But if the Nominative ends ip s or an s sound, the 
Possessive is usually formed by adding O only; as, 
boys, boy 8^ ; Moses, Moses* ; justice, jusitc^. 
Norn, Pots, Jfom. Poss, Norn, Post, 

Exceptions, — Proper names consisting of not more 
than two syllables, and ending in s, form the Possessive 
l^ adding 's when the added sound (es) is not unpleasant 
to the ear ; as, ^^ James's pen," " Thomases book," ** Cham- 
herds Journal' We also write, an ass's cart^ & princess's 
train. ^ 

Notice that 's, in such cases, is pronounced es. 

150. A Noun in the Possessive Case may, without 
alteringthe sense, be changed to the Objective governed 
by thelVeposition of; as, " WiUiam's ball" = "The ball 
of William." The Possessive of Neuter Nouns is 
usually expressed in this way : we say, " The leg of a 
ehair^ not "A chair^s leg;" out the regular Possessive 
form is often used ; e.g., " A week's wages," " A year's 
growth," "A summers sun." 

151. When a Noun stands as the name of a person ad- 
dressed it is said to be in the ** Nominative of Address ;" 
as, "O father, I have got a prize ! " " James , answer 

JVom, of Nom. of 

Address, Address. 

me this question." 
This Case corresponds to the Vocative in Latin, and 

should be called the Vocative Case. 
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There is also a Nominative of Exdamation ; aa, 

" O the/amrw and the /ewer/ 
O the wasting of the famine ! 
O the blasting of the fever! 
O the waUing of the children ! 
O the anguish of the women !" 

Famine-fever^ wasting, blasting, wailing- and anguish- 
are in the Nominative of Exclamation. 
lYoTE.— Nouns thus used partake of the nature of Interjeoiioiis. 

152. Nonns are thns declined :— 

Singtdar, Plural, 

Ifom, and 0^'. . . . Father. , Fathers. 
Foss» Father^s. ' Fathers'. 

liTom, and OhJ, . • . Man. Men. 

Foss Man's. Men's. 

I^om. and Obj\ Moses. I^om, and 0^*. James. 



Foss.. • • . Moses'. 



Foss. .... James's. 



€k>mpound or Descriptive Noons, and Fronoons con- 
sisting of two or more words, are thus declined : — 

J^om. and 0^. . . . Sullivan, Brothers and Co. 
Foss. Sullivan, Brothers and Ca's. 

I^om. and 0^'. • • . Moore and Eobinson. 
Foss. Moore and Eobinson's. 

Ifom. and Okf. . . • Any one else. 
Foss. Any one else's. 

Here, as you may observe, the rule is to put the sign 
of the Possessive alter the last word. 

Exercise 17. 

(a.) Dedine the following Nouns : — 

Fox, boy, ladv, day, apple, moon, mouse, thief, "wife, vaUey, 
bank, purse, soldier, enemy, grocer, potato, cat, ^^urdener, aum- 
mer. Apostle, Mr. Stubbs, Demosthenes. 

(6.) Insert the Apostrophe ;— 

The ladies waiting-room; the boys playground; Jaoks new top; 

a girls ten fingers ; ten g^ls fingers ; two years earnings ; the 

munmers sun ; the years last rose ; the carpenters society ; ten 

maDM work; a hares fur ; a ladya maid; ten clerks salaries; Snl- 
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livaiis Grammar ; Joyces Hand-Book ; four lions dens ; two bears 
paws ; a bears fur. 

(c.) C<nreet where Apostrophe it wrongly inserted : — 

My brothers* pen ; my sister's slate ; two babie*s dresses ; the 
hunter's horse ; t he gooses' feathers; Johns' son's coat; ten 
soldiers' arms ; Williams' friends* father's honse ; two day's wages ; 
two cat's paws ; a horses' mane ; two horses' manes ; The Apostie*s 
Creed. 

id.] Distinguish the Nominative {or Subjective) from the Objective 
Com in the /^lowing sentences : — 

The cat killed a rat. The house was burnt. There is a man at 
the door. I hear a step on the stair. Many hands make light 
work. The child has a toy. Find the answer to that sum (supply 
the ifominative after find), James gave John his pen (supply to 
after gave). Remember your Creator in the days of your youth. 
How many articles make a dozen ? The ship was lost ; but the 
crew was saved. The boy tore his coat. His mother reproved 
him. The idle boy was punished by his teacher. The weather 
has changed since yesterday. My father sold a horse. The farmer 
is going to the fair to buy two cows. Good boys love their 
teachers. Good teachers encourage their pupils. Are those pears 
good? 

(e.) Change ^following Possessives into Objectives with of:— 

The man's boots ; the boy's collar ; a duck's egg; a horse's hoof ; 
ten girls' dresses; John's farm; the master's desk; a sailor's 
jackeb ; two ships' crews ; the scholars' advantage ; tne soldier's 
sword ; two rivers' banks. 
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153. Personal Pronouns have Person, Number, Gen- 
der, and Case. 

154. Person denotes— 

(a) The speaker ; as, /, me. 

(b) The person addressed ; bs, thou, thee. 

(c) The person or thing spoken of ; as, Ae, it, one. 

(See 1 66 for the meaning of First, Second, and Third 
Person.) 

Gender is distinguished in the Third Pers(m only ; 
as, he (Masculine), she (Feminine), it (Neuter). 

/ (First Person) and thou (Second Person) are of the 
Common Gender. 
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155. The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : — 

First Person. 



Singular, 
Nom^ I. 

Poss. My or Mine. 
Ohj. Me. 



Nom, Thou. 

F088, Thy or Thine. 

Ohj. Thee. 



Nom, He. 
Foss. His. 
Obj, Him. 

Nom. She. 

Po««. Her or Hers. 

06/. Her. 



Plural. 
Nom. We. 
Pom. Our or Ours. 
Ohj. Us. 

Second Person. 

Nom^ Ye or You. 
P0S8. Your or Youra. 
Ohj. You, Ye (seldom). 

Third Person. 

Masculine. 

Nom„ They. 

Pom, Their or Theirs. 

Olj. Them., 

Feminine. 

Nom. They. 

Po»«. Their or Theirs. 

Ohj, Them. 



Neuter. 



Nom. They. 

Po5«. Their or Theirs. 

Ohj. Them. 



iVoTTl. It. 
F0S8. Its. 
067*. It. 

156. The Possessive forms of the Personal Pronouns 
are used (i) as Possessive Adjectives, and (2) as 
Possessive Pronouns. 

A Possessive Adjective is always followed by a Noun, 
and denotes a Possessor. The forms thus used are— 
my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, their, and sometimes 
mine and thine ; as, my book, their pens, his cap, thine 
eye. (See § 57.) 

157. A Possessive Pronoun may be known thus \— 

1. It is never followed by a Noun ; e.g.^ "The book 

is yoursJ* 

2. It denotes both a possessor and the thing ]po8- 

flessed; as, "That pen is better than rmne'' 
(mine ^^ my pen). 
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3. It can be made — 
(a) The Subject of a Verb ; as, ^^Ymrs are as good 

as his (are)." 
(6) The Object of a Verb; as, "They have lost 

theirs,^ 
(c) The Object of a Fteposition ; as, "Take half of 

mme^ 

The words that can be used as Possessive Pronouns 
are— mine, thine, his, hetc^, its^ ours, yours, theirs, my 
own, his own, her own, their own, &c. Own is added 
to mark emphasis. 

158. The Indefinite Personal Pronoun "one" is thus 
declined :— 

Maadtdme and Feminine, 

Plural, 
Norn. Ones. 



Singular, 

Norni, One. 
Fo&s, One's. 
Obj, One. 



Posi, Ones'. 
Ohj, Ones. 



One and its Plural ones, when qualified by Adjectives, 
should be parsed as Nouns ; as, " A good OTie;" " The 
little oTics." 

159. Relative Pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular and Plural. 
Nom, Who \ 

P088, Whose > Masculine and Feminine 
Olj. Whom) 

SingvXar and Plural. 

Nom. Which ) 

Poss. Whose \ Neater. 

OhJ, Which ) 

Singular and PluraL 
Nom. That ) 

P0&8. Whose > Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter. 
Olj. That ) 

Note. — Whoscy properly speaking, does not belong to 
that, 

160. The Interrogative Pronouns Who ? and Which ? 
are declined like the Belatives who and wMch. What ] 
suffers no inflection. 
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161. The Demonstrative Pronouns this and that are 
inflected for Number thus : — 

SingtUwr, . Plural. 

, This. These. 

That. Those. 

162. Pronouns must be of the same Number and 
Gender as the Nouns for which they stand. Eemember 
this when correcting Exercise (b). 

Exercise 18. 

(a.) TeU the Case, Number, and Gender of the foUowing Fto- 
nouns : — 

Mine, him, them, its, hers, he, who, whom, thou, whose, thine, 
yours, them, theirs, I, that, me, his, ns, she. 

(5.) The Pronouns in the foUowing sentences are incorrectly 
used. Correct them. 

He is a good cow ; it gives much milk. I hear the train ; she is 
coming. That tree is very large : he was planted fifty years aga 
Dogs love her masters. Boys snould respect his teachers. My 
watch cost thirty pounds ; she keeps good time. She is a good 
fiddle. The girl has lost their book ; let us try to find him for it. 
Teachers should have his pupils in subjection, else it will not suc- 
ceed in teaching him. The pump was injured ; but the plumber 
has repaired her. 



INFLECTION OF ADJECTIVES AND 

ADVEEBS. 

163. A number of o'h'ects may possess the same 
quality or attribute in different degrees, thus : — 

" Cam Tual is a Mgk mountain." 

" Mont Blanc is a higher mountain than Cam Tual." 

" Mount Everest is the highest mountain of the three." 

" Mount Everest is the highest mountain in the world." 

" William is diligent** 

" Frank is more diligent than William." 

" Sam is the most diligent of the three ; in fact, he is 
the most diligent boy in the school" 

Such forms as high, higher , highest, diligent, more dUi- 
^eni, most diligent, are called Degrees of Comparison. 
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164. There are three Degrees of Comparison : the 
Positive, the Oomparative, and the Superlative. 

165. The Positive Degree is the simple form of the 
Adjective, and merely denotes that an object possesses 
a certain quality or attribute ; as/' a rich man, ^ mtLch 



com." 



166. The Comparative Degree denotes that two ob- 
jects or groups are compared, and that one of them pos- 
sesses a certain quality in a higher degree than the 
other : as, " John is richer than James.'' " Your brothers 
are tculer than mine." 

^ Notice that the Conjunction than follows the Compara- 
tive Degree. 

167. The Superlative Degree denotes that one object 
possesses a certain quality in a hijdier degree than all 
others compared with it; as, "Thomas is the richest 
man in town." ^* Eussia is the largest country in . 
Europe." 

Observe that the Superlative may be changed to the 
Comparative Degree thus : " Smith is the taUest boy at 
the school"=" Smith is taUer than any other boy at 
the school" 

168. Adjectives of one syllable form the Comparative 
Degree by adding er, and the Superlative by adding est, 
to the Positive ; as, just, juster, yusXest But if the 

P08, Corny. Sup, 

Positive ends in e, as ^tvise,' r and st only are added ; as, 
wise, wiser, wiseg^. 
Pm. Comp, Sup, 

When the Adjective is a word of more than one syl- 
lable, the Comparative is formed by prefixing more, and 
the Superlative by prefixing most, to the Positive ; as, 
atten tive , more attentive, most att entive . 

1*09. Comp. Sup, 

Note. — ^The former is oaUed the Inflectional, and th& latter, the 
Adverbial method of comparing Adjeotivea. 
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169. Adjectives of two syllables ending in e, y, ow» 
and er, may be compared both ways ; as, 



P08. 

able 
happy 
shallow 
tender 



Comp, 
abler 
happier 
shallower 
tenderer 



Sup. 
ablest 
happiest 
shafiowest 
tenderest 



Comp, 
mora Mb 
Inore happy 
more shallow 
more tender 



Sup, 
most able 
most hanoy 
most shallow 
most tender 



170. The following 

PosUive, 

good 
bad ) 
evil > 

iU ) 
little 
much ) 
many ) 

old 

far 

if orth, adi\'\ 
ore 
hind 
[in, prep.'] 

[out, adv.] 

late 

[neath, prep.] 
up. pr^.] 
mgh 



Adjectives are irregular : — 

Comparative. Superlatitfe, 

better best 



worse 

less 
more 

i older 
elder 

farther 

further 

former 

hinder 

inner 
5 outer 
( utter 

later, latter 

nether 



upper 
mgher 



worst 

least 

most 

oldest 

eldest 

farthest 

farthest 

first 

hindmost 

inmost, innermost 

outmost, utmost 

uttermost 

latest, last 

nethermost 

upmost, uppermost 

nighest, next 



171. Observe that a comparison of Diminution is ex- 
pressed by means of the Adverbs less and least; as, 
a valiant man, a less valiant man, the least valiant man. 

P08, 



Comp. 



Sup. 



172. Adverbs, like Adjectives, have three Degrees ef 
Comparison. Most of them are compared by prefixing 
more and most to the Positive ; as, gladly, rnore gladly, 
most gladly. 

173. Some Adverbs are compared by er and est; sa 
soon, sooner i soonest ; qften^ often^r^ oftmest. 
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The following are irregnlar : — 

PotUive. Comparative Superlative. 

well better best 

badly worse worst 

much more most 

little less least 

far farther farthest 

forth further furthest 

174. Doable forms of the Comparative and Superla- 
tive are not to be used. You would not say, " London is 
a more larger city than Paris ; it is, in fact, the 7ru)st 
largest city in the world ; '' but, " London is a larger city 
thajo, Paris ; it is, in fact, the largest city in the world/' 

Exercise 19. 

(a.) Tell the Comparative and Superlative of each of the fol- 
lowing Adjectives and Adverbs in the Positive Degree :-^ 

ADJECTIVES. 

Excellent, fine, tronblesome, dark, narrow, beautifol, large, 
spaoions, stormv, intelligible, daneeroos, onweleome, pretty, 
ches^, honourable, handsome, dutiful 

ADVERBS. 

Excellently, narrowly, beautifully^ soon, largely, often, prettily, 
honourably, handsomely, badly, cheaply, little, tenderly. 

{b.) Tell the Degrees of Comparison of the Adjectives in the 
following : — 

Ireland has a more humid climate than England. William is 
diligent. He is in the inner office. The outer margin. The skil- 
ful general. The utmost limits. An extra quantity. A more 
obement son. Deeds Are better than words. A most obliging 
neighbour. A most entertaining story. John took a more de- 
cided course. This is sad news. A more likely candidate. The 
least likely candidate. Most noble Festus. 

(c) Correct the following :— 

The baddest writer. The most correctest speaker. The lesser 
angle. The worser kind. A more beautifuler landscape. The 
goodest boy in the school. The entertainingest story. There 
could not be a more diligenter girl. John is the attentivest pupil 
in the school. The most obligingest man. 
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INFLECTIONS OF THE VERB. 

175. Verbs are inflected for Number, Person, Tense, 
Mood, and Voica 

NUMBEB AND PEfiSON. 

176. A Verb is Singular when its Nominative is 
Singular, and Plural when its Nominative is Plural ; 

as, he walks , they walk, John walked, they tvaZked, 
Sing, Plur, Sing, Flur, 

177. A Verb is of the First, the Second, or the Third 
Person according as its Nominative is of the Firsl^ the 
Second, or the Third Person ; as, I walk^ thou waikest, 

lit ad 

pers, pers, 

he walk s, I walked , thou walkedst, he walked. 

3d i8t zd sd, 

' pert. pert. pert. pert. 

178. Notice that the Second Person Singular ends in 
est and st in '^thou walked," ''thou walked^,'' and that 
the Third Person Singular ends in s in ''he walk«|;" but 
has no special ending (or inflection) in "he walked.'' 
English V erbs are inflected for Number and Person, only 
in the Second and Third Person Singular of the simple 
Present Tense, and in the Second Person Singular of 
the simple Past. 

TENSE.* 

179. Tense is that form of the Verb which indicates 
Time. 

Time may be viewed as Present, Past, or Future, and 
Verbs have three chief Tenses corresponding with these 
divisions, viz., the Present Tense which refers to time 
now passing ; as, I lorite, I am writing ; the Past Tense 
whicn refers to time past ; as, I vn'ote, I was writin/g ' 
and the Future Tense denoting time to come ; as, 1 
shall write, I shall he vrritirvg. 

But Tenses often denote more than mere Time ; they 
can also tell the States of Actions. Bead carefully the 
next paragraph. 

* Latin, tem|m« = '^am.e^ 
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180. States op Actions.— When I say " The maid is 
milking the cow," "The maid was mdkina the cow,** 
"The maid vnll be milking the cow/' I tnink of the 
action of milking as goirM on or Progressive ; but when 
I say ** The maid has muked the cow," " The maid had 
milxed the cow," " The maid vdll have milked the cow," 
I think of the action of milking as finished or Perfect. 
This explains what is meant by the two States of actions 
— ^the Progressive and the Perfect. 

When a Tense defines the State of an action as going 
on, it is a Progressive Tense ; as, " Tom is playing, was 
pUiying^ or wm he playing ball" 

A Perfect Tense defines the State of an action as 
finished or complete; as, "The ship has sailed" "The 
ship hcul saUedlheioTQ I left)," " The ship loUl have sailed 
(beiore two o'clock to-morrow)." 

An Indefinite Tense does n^t define the State of an 
action, but merely shows that it is Present. Past, or 
Future ; as. " The bird sings or does sing, " James 
walked up tne street," " Tom toUl please his employer." 
Tenses have three States— the Progressive, the Peif ect, 
and the Indefinite (or undefined State). 

181. A Simple Tense consists of one word. English 
Verbs have only two Simple Tenses — one Present, the 
other Past ; as, Present, I Agar ; Past, I heard: Present, 
I call; Past, I called. The simple Past Tense is usually 
formed by adding dor ed to the Simple Present, as in 
the examples just given. 

A Compound Tense consists of ttoo or more words ; as, 
I htxd caUedj I shall have called. The last word of a 
Compound Tense is the Principal Verb ; the preceding 
word or words are Auxiliary or helping Verbs. In shall 
have called, called is the Principal Y erp, shall and have 
are Auxiliaries. 



J82. THE FOKMS OF THE PRESENT TENSE. 

Present Indefinite. 



Singular, 

I write or do write. 

Thou wrltest or dost write. 

He writes or does write. 



Plural, 
We write or do write. 
Ye or You write or do write. 
They write or do write. 
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PfiESENT PBOaBESSIVB, 



Singular, 

J am writlnfT. 
Thou axt writing. 
He is writing. 



Singular, 

JhayewTlttexL 
Thou liast written. 
He has written. 



PlwraL 
We are writing. 
Ye or You are writing. 
They are writing. 

Fresbnt Pebteot. 

PluraL 
We hava written. 
Ye or You bave written. 
They liave written. 



This Tense denotes an action finished now ; hence its 
name. " I have dined" = " I have (just now) diTiedJ* 

The Present Perfect Tense is formed, as you may see, 
hj putting Have, Hast, or Has before the Past Parti- 
ciple of another Verb. But Verbs of motion, as, * To 
Goy^ * To Come^ &c., have two forms for this Tense — ^the 
usual one, as given above, and the following, which i& 
formed thus : 1 (am) come, Thou (art) come, He (is) come^ 
We (are) come, <fec. Call * is come^ * are come^ ic, the 
Present Perfect Tense of the verb ^To Ccym^j* and 
remember that it is not a form of the Passive Voice, for 
* Corns ' is an Inti-ansitive Verb. 

Present Perfect Progressive, /have been writing. 
Thou hast been writing. Ee has been writing, &c. 

183. THE FORMS OF THE PAST TENSE. 



Singular. 
I wrote or did write. 
Th(m wrotest or didst write. 
He wrote or did write. 



Past Indkpinitb. 

Plural. 
We wrote or did write. 
Ye or You wrote or did write. 
They wrote or did write. 



Past Pbogbessivb. 



SingtUar, 
I was writing. 
Thou wast writing. 
He was writing. 



Singular. 

J had written. 
Thou hadst written. 
JYeh&d written. 



Plural. 



We were* writing. 

Ye or You were writing. 

27iey were writing. 



Past Pebfbot. 



Plural. 



We had written. 

Ye or You had written. 

They had written. 
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This Tense denotes an action finished in the Past ; 
hence its name ; as, I had left before you called. 

The Past Perfect Tense is formed, as you may see, by 
putting Had or Hadft before the Past Participle of 
another Verb. But some Verbs of motion may also form 
this Tense thus : " I (was) come. Thou {waM) come^ He 
{w€tB) comer " He vxu come " = " He had comeJ' 

184. The Future Tense is formed by using Shall and 
Will before the Infinitive of other Verbs, the sign * to ' 
being suppressed; as, *I shall cro' » *I shall (to) go,' 
* You vnll be sent ' = * You will ^) be senU* 

Learn this :— Shall in the First Person, and Will in 
the Second and Third, denote mere futurity. Will in 
the First Person denotes purpose — * I wiU go ' = * I 
m/ean to go.' Shall in the Second and Third implies 
duty, ob^i^tion, authority, &c., and is often equivalent 
to a command; e,g,j "Thou skalt not MZ"«"Thou 
must not kill" or "Thou art commanded not to kill" 
" He shall leave my house " = " He toill be obliged to leave 
my house." Shall originally meant ' to owe/ a meaning 
wnich you piay still trace in its Past Tense, " I should* 
s= " I ought" Will means vnsh or pleasure. (See § 226 
to § 228 inclusive for further information on Shall and 

wm.) 

185. THE FOKMS OP THE FUTURE TENSE. 

Unei^hatio Futubb Tbnsx. 
{Denoting mere futurity,) 




Singular, 
I sbaU write. 
TJum Wilt write. 
He wlU write. 



Plural, 

We Bjiall write. 

Ye or You win write. 

They wlU write. 



Pkogbbssive. / shall he writing, ITiou wilt he writ- 
ing, ^c. 

Emphatic Futube Tenbb. 

{Denoting purpose, duty, oUigalion, <ke.) 






Singular, 

will write. 
Thou Shalt write. 
He Bball write. 



Plural. 

We WlU write. 

Ye or You shaU write. 

They sliaU write. 



Progressive. / will he writing, Thou shalt ha writ- 
ing, &c. 
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Future Pebeect Tense. 
{UnemphcUic.) 



Singular, 

I shall liaye written. 
Thou Wilt have written. 
He will liaye written. 



PlurdL 
We shall have written. 
Ye or You will have written. 
Thep will have written. 



Emphatic Form. / will have written, Them shalt 
liave written, &c. 

This Tense denotes an action to be finished in Hke 
Future ; hence its name ; e.g., " I shall have stvdied 
Fractions by next Easter." 

The Future Perfect Tense is formed, as you may see, 
by putting Shall have and Will have before the Past 
Participle of other Verbs. 

Exercise 20. 

(a.) Tell the Number and Person of the Verbs in the follow- 
ing:— 

I xnoyed the chair. John is idle. They have received their 
prizei. Thou wilt come. Birds build nests. Tou (or ye) bear 
what be has said. I am your teacher. Thou art my pupiL We 
are doing our work. A hare can run fast. Greyhounds can run 
faster. She lost her needle. Have you founa it? Cows give 
milk. The sheep was grazing in the field. Sheep give us wo<u. 

(&.) Tell the Tenses of the following Verbs, and also of those in 
the last Exercise : — The wind blew. The dew was falling. Mary 
is writing. John has read the book you gave him. James will 
start this evening for London. The master will be teaching to- 
morrow. Bees work in the sunshine. Did you hear the thunder? 
Tom is playing cricket. Before John returns, the school will 
have closed for the holidays. I had finished my exercise before 
you came in. Frank has been reading all day. Fishes swim. 

(c.) Distinguish the Unemphatic and Emphatic Futnre. We 
shall surely die. Ye shall not surely die. You shall do my wilL 
The Lord will come ; the earth shall quake. I shall likely meet 
you in town. He will endeavour to do his duty. Thou shalt not 
steal. I will join my ship ; but I fear I shall be drowned. My 
servant shall go to-morrow. I will do what you ask. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. We shall get out of school at 
three o'clock. 



MOOD.* 

186. Mood is that form of the Verb which shows the 
mode or manner in which an action is expressed. 

* Lat. modus = a manner. 
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187. Verbs have five Moods— the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Subjunctive, the Potential, and the In- 
finitive. 

188. The Indicative Mood simply states a fact : as, 
^ Cows eat grass ; " or asks a direct auestion ; as, ^* Bo 
-cows eat grass ) " 

*£at' simply states a fact, and * do eat* asks a direct 
<]^uestion ; tiieref ore, ' eat * and ^ cfo ^o^ ' are in the Indica- 
tive Mood. 

189. When a Verb expresses a command or an en- 
treaty, it is in the Imperative Mood ; as, *' Go away." 
" Come bacf *^ Forgive me." Go^ come^ a,nd forgive are 
in the Imjyerative Mood. The Imperative Mood is gene- 
rally used in the Second Person with " thou " or " $/ou " as 
Subject (usiudly understood). It is sometimes employed 
in the Third ; as, " Thy kingdom come" " Thy money 
perish with thee." 

**Be Yarrow's stream unseen, unknown.*' 

It may be used even in the First Person ; e.g. — 

'* ' Now tread we a measure ! ' said young Lochinvar.". 

Notice that "jTAy money perish with thee^a-^'Ze^ 
thy money perish with thee ; " and " Now tread we a 
measure ' = " Now let us tread a measure," In these 
equivalent expressions, ^Ut* should be parsed as the 
Imperative Mood^, Second Person: and ^perish* and 
* treadi the Infinitive following * Ut: 

190. The Subjunctive Mood expresses a condition, a 
doubt, or a possibility ; as, '* If / were John I would 

SnjJt^, Mood. 

act otherwise." ** Kesist temptation lest i t (wercomg you." 

Sui^, Mood. 
This Mood is distinguished from the Indicative bv its 
want of inflections ; thus, in the Indicative Mood we 
say, " I /ow," " Thou liyvest;' " He l(yoes ; " but in the Sub- 
junctive we should say, " (If) I lofve" " (If) thou Z<we," 
"(If) he ImeP Wert, which occurs in the Past Sub- 
junctive of the Verb " to be," is the only word in the 
language peculiar to this Mood. 
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The Subjimctive follows the Conjunctions if, though, 
although, lest, &e. " If" may be understood ; as *Were 

See §§ 232 to 234 inclusive, also the Paradigms. 

191. The Potential Mood implies power liberty, 
necessity, wish, or duty j as, " I can go^ = " I am able 
togo;" " I ?»a2^ 0^0*'= "I am at liberty to go;" ^^Imust 
^0 = " I am under a necessity to go/' * Man/ go* * can 
go^ and * must go ' are in the Potential Mood. 

The Potential is a Compound Mood formed by the aid 
of Auxiliary Verbs. Learn this :— 

The Auxiliary Bigns of Potential Mood, 

Are may, can, must, might, could, would, and shGiild. 

See §§ 230, 231, and the Paradigms. 

Exercise 21. 

Tell the Mood of each of the Finite Verba which occiir in the 
following sentences : — 

The children in Iceland are educated at home. Bing out the 
old year. Be warned by this, lest worse befall you. Water is 
the natural drink of mankind. All men must die. If John go, 
you e^ould stay at home. Haste to the ferry. I came from Acton, 
whence came ye ? Have you ever tasted this water ? The pupils 
may now be dismissed. The seamen harpooned a whale, wmch 
they could not secure. A whale can shatter a boat with one blow. 
Let well enough alone. We should learn our lessons. The mas- 
ter may require you. Tim looked up. Come hither, my little 
page. John might compete if he were two years older. God save 
the Queen. Oh, kill that great ugly spider that is running across 
the floor ! Stay! Do you know what a piece of mechanism that 
creature is? I hardly think you do, or you would neither call it 
ugly nor crush it out of shape. I would be like an angeL John 
should have obeyed his father. Green be thy fields. 

MEANING OF THE TERMS FINITE AND 
INFINITE AS APPLIED TO VERBS. 

192. When a Verb is used with a Subject or Nomina- 
tive it is said to be Finite, which means limited or 
restricted. Thus, when I say " John reads/' the reading 
is limited or restricted to John^ the Subject. The four 
preceding Moods make up the FINITE VBRB. When a 
Verb is used without a Subject it is said to be Infinite, 
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wMch metaoB unlimited (that id, by a Subject) ; as, '* He 
came to he amused; " " To learn is profitable." " To be 
afnused'^ and " to learn " have no Subject. The VERB 
liFlfHTR includes the Infinitive Mood (proper), and 
the Participles. 

193. The Infinitive Mood is that form of the Verb 
which is preceded by the word *to;' as, to work, to be 
stTiging, to he praised to have been praised, *To* is 
understood after the Verbs bid, dare, need, feel, hear, 
let, make, see, and the Auxilianes shsill, wiiX may, can, 
Jtaatj do ; as, " I saw him (to) come," " I heard her (to) 
sing," " Bid him (to) sit down," " Let the prisoner (to) 
go,^ " You must not (to) do it." 

XTSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

194L The Infinitive Mood is used — 

(a) As an Abstract Noun ; e.g,, " I like to learn "="I 
like learning,^' " To talk is forbidden " = " Talking ia 
forbidden." 

(6) To express a Purpose ; as, " I went to see him " = " I 
went /or the purpose of seemg him." " I came to be in- 
^ructed^' = *T came^ the pwrpose 0/ being instructed." 

{p) After a Noun or Pronoun, as part of a group of 
words forming the Direct Object of a Transitive Verb; 
SBy**l ordered James to be sentjj* " I believe John to be 
an honest man,'* Here the full Direct Object of * ordered ' 
is 'James to be sent,' as you may see by asking, *I 
ordered what?' Ans. ^ James to be sent,^ not ^ James,* 
Similarly the Direct Object of * believe ' is * John to be 
an honest man^ for that is whaJt I believe. Notice that 
* James to be sent * = * that James should be sent, and 
•John to he an honest man' = that John is an honest 
man.' See § 296. 

(d) To describe Nouns ; as, A farm to sell or to he sold; 
Chairs to mend or to he mended; A house to let or to be 
let; An axe to grind. 

When the Infinitive is thus used, it may be converted 
into an Abstract Noun governed by far; as, A house to 
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let=^A house /or letting; Bread to sell = Bread for sell- 
ing, or far sale. 

195. Learn the following six forms which the Infini- 
tive of a Transitive Verb assumes : — 

Transitive Verb— To Write. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

AcnvB Voice. Pasbivb Voice. 

Present Indef. To write. To be written. 

„ Prog, To l)e writing. (None.) 

Past Perfect. To have written. To have been written. 

Perfect Prog. To have been writing. (None.) 

PARTICIPLES AND THEIR USES. 

196. Participles participate in the nature of both 
Verbs and Amectives ; for, whilst implying cu^ian as 
Verbs, like Adjectives they refer to Nouns. ^ Thus we 
speak of * stars tvdnMingy * money earned^ * ships having 
sailed^ * crews having hem lost.' 

197. Verbs have two Simple Participles— a Present 
ending in ing, as, sinking ; and a Past ending in various 
ways, but generally in d, t, and en, as, hmed. heard^ m/eant, 
smitten. The Simple Present Participle or Verbs iinply- 
ing action, is of the Active Voice ; because (i) the Noun 
to which it refers denotes the doer of the action, and (2) it 
takes a Direct Object after it when it is Transitive ; as, 
'* I like to hear Jane singing a songJ* Here the Present 

Doer. Part. JHr, Oii. 

Particii)le * singing' refers to ^Jane/ihs doer, and ^song' 
is its Direct Object. 

The Simi>le Past Participle is Passive ; for the action 
it denotes is done to the person or thing named by the 
Noun to which it refers ; as, " I heard the song sung by 
Jane.** Here the Particfple 'sung' refers to 'song^ and 
denotes an action done to the song, therefore it is Passive. 

198. Verbs have three Compound Participles : — 

(i.) The Compound Present, formed by T^uttiag^being ' 
before the Past Participle ; as, * (heina) sung.* Tnis Par- 
ticiple is Passive, for we speak of tne song being sung, 
that is, of something being done to the song. 
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(2.) The Componiid Past Participle of the Active 
Voice, formed by putting * having ' before the Past Par- 
ticiple; as, ^{having) sung* This Participle is Active, 
for the Noun to wmch it refers denotes the doer of the 
action, and when Transitive it takes a Direct Object ; as, 
** Jane having sung a song^ left the room." 

(3.} The Compound Past Participle of the Passive 
Voice, formed by putting ^having been* before the Past 
Participle ; as, * {having been) sung* * Having been sung * 
is Passive, for we speak of a song having been sung, 
whid^ means something done to the song. 

199, Learn the following five forms which the Parti- 
ciples of a Transitive Verb assume : — 

Vekb To Weite. 
PABTIOIPLES. 



AoTiTE Voice. 

Simple Present. Wrltixiff. 

Simple Past, (None.) 

Comp. Past, Having written. 



Passive Voice. 

Comp. Present. Being written. 
Simple Past. Written. 
Comp, Past, Having l>een 

written. 



200. The two Simple Participles may be used — 

(a) Purely as Adjectives ; e.g.^ " the setting sun,'* " a 
wmnded soldier." Parse ^setting* and ^ wounded^ as 
•Participles used as Adjectives.' 

(J)) As Parts of Stating Verbs \e.g.^ " The sun is (set- 
ting)" "The tide has (ebbed)." Parse 'w setting* and 

* has ebbed * as Verbs ; and don t separate * is ' and * setting, 
^has* and * ebbed;* for the two words, in each case, are 
needed to make the statement . 

201. The form ending in ing is often a Noun. Parse 
*8vnmming* a Verbal Noun, or an Abstract Noun 
naming an action, in ''Swimming is healthfuL" The 
Verbal Noun in ing is called the Gerund. 

202. Bead carefully the following sentences which illus- 
trate some of the uses of true Participles, as distinguished 
from Participial Adjectives and Verbal Nouns : — " The 
monkeys kept at the gardens are amusing" (Participle 

• kept ' s * which are kept 0* ** Driving along the street 

E 
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I met Frank " C driving ' = * when I was driving *). " I 
heard the thunder rolling " (' rolling' »• *that it was roll- 
ing '). " Having finished my work I returned " (* having 
finished '= 'when I had finished \ ''The boy havina 
been praised too much, grew vain'' (* having been praised* 
=» ' because he had been praised'). 

Now you will understand that the proper use of Par- 
ticiples, as such, is to express briefly what would other- 
wise require a Relative Pronoon and a Stating Verb ; 
or a Cosjuxietion, a Pronoun, and a Stating Verb. 

Exercise 22. 

(a.) Name the following Infinitire forms:— 

To hurt, to have been sent, to be going, to have, to hare been, 
to have been teaching, to learn, to be learning, to have learned, 
to have been killed, to be cut, to be eating, to have been eaten, to 
do, to be doing, to be done, to have seen. 

(6.) Name the following Participial forms i— 

Sending, having sent, having been injured, rowing, being 
shown, having heard, being done, finishing, finished, having 
finished, being finished, gone, going, having gone, being smitten, 
smiting, having smitten, having been smitten, being sent. 

(c.) Write out, or tell orally, all the Infinitive forms of the six 
following Verbs : Take, make, shake, smite, love, give. 

{d.) Write out, or tell orally, all the Participial forms of the 
same six Verbs. 



VOICE. 

203. That form of a Transitive Verb which shows 
whether the Subject does the action, or the action is 
done to the Subject, is called VOIGB. (See §§93 and 

94). . . 
Transitive Verbs have two voices — 

The Active ; as, the dog Utes; and 

The Passive ; as, the dog is bitten. 

204, The Passive Voice is formed by putting the seve- 
ral Moods and Tenses of the Verb *To Bk' before the 
Past Participle of a Transitive Verb, in this way — 
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Active Voice. 

I loye. 

I loved. 

I shall loTe. 

I shall have loved. 

I have loved. 

I had loved. 

To love. 

To have loved. 



Prewnt Tense, 

Past 

Future 

Fut. Perf. 

Prei.Perf. 

PagtPerf.,, 

Present Infinitive. 

Past J, 

Present Participle, Loving. 

''XS'i^"" } Having loved. 



PafilTe Volpe. 

(am) loved. 

Iwai) loved. 

lihaU he) loved. 

Ishall have been) loved. 

Ihave been) loved. 

[had been) loved. 
(To be) loVftd. 
I To have been) loved. 
{Being) loved. 

{Having been) loved. 



• The Verb * To Be' is called the Voice Auxiliary : it 
has eleven simple forms— be, been, being, is, was, wast, 
am, are, art, were, and wert. See the Paradigm of the 
Passive Voice of the Verb * To Call.' 



MEANING OF STRONG, WEAK, BBGULAS, 
JBWSOtXJlAR, AND DEFECTIVE VEBBS. 

205. A Strong Verb adds nothing to the Present Tense 
to form the Past, but simply chan^ the vowel of the 
Present ; as, * I smite,* * I smote ; ' *i fall,' * I f^ll.' 

Notice that i is changed to o and a to e in the above 
examinee, and that nothing is added. 

206. A Weak Verb is one that adds ed, d, or t to the 
Present Tense to form the Past, accompanied in some 
cases by change or shortening of the vowel in the Pre- 
sent ; as, * I call,' * I callcc?; ' *^I love,' * I loved;' * I slwp, 
* I Blept ; " I s4" I soW / ' I bleed,' I bled.' 

Notice that 'bleed' ojxlj shortens the vowel to foijn 
*hledf which is, nevertheless, a contracted form of 
*bleededJ 

207. A Eegnlar Verb forms its Past Tense and Past 
Participle by adding d or ed to the Present Tense ; as, 



Present, RolL 
Love. 



it 



Past, Boiled. 
Loved. 



>» 



Past Part,, BjoIL^, 
Ix>ved. 



» 



99 



208. An Irregnlar Verb does not form its Past Tense 
and Past Participle by adding d or ed to the Present 
Tense; as, 



Present, Blow. 
SeU. 
Hit. 



Past, Blew. 



"l 



>» 



Sold. 
Hit. 



Past Part, Blown. 
Sold. 
Hit 



f* 
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209. Defective Verbs want some of their parts, sucli 
as the Infinitive Mood, the Participles, &c. They are 
idiall, will, may, can, must, forego, and beware. 

' Ought' is sometimes classed with the Defective 
Verbs ; but it is a form of the Past Tense of the Verb 
' Owe,' which is not Defective. Beware is mostly used 
in the Imperative Mood ; as, 

Beware the pine tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche. 



CLASSIFIED LIST OF lEEEGULAE VEEBS. 

FIRST GLASS. 
210. Those which have one form for the three parts : 

Past, Pari PaH. 

{I) burst U *«»e) burst 

cast „ cast 



PretenU 

(I) Burst 

„ Cast 

„ Cost 

„ Cut 



n 
n 
n 



cost 
cut 



19 

n 



cost 
cut 



The remaining Verbs of this class are — Mt^ hurty let^ 
pvtf rid, set, shed, akiU, slit, splits spread, sweat, thrust. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Those which have two distinct forms for the three 
parts. 

Note.— Those with the letter r prefixed are also Beguta/r. 



Praent, 
{!) Abide 
„ Beat 
„ Behold 
„ rBend 
rBereave 

Beseech 

Bind 

Bleed 

Breed 

Bring 
j^rBuHd 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Past. 
(/) abode 
beat 
beheld 
bent 
bereft 
besought 
bound 
bled 
bred 
brought 
bmlt 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 



Pott Participle. 
(I have) abode 
beaten 
beheld 
bent 
bereft 
besought 
bouna 
bled 
bred 
brought 
bmlt 



99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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Pretent. 

(-HrBum 
„ Buy 
„ Catch 
„ CHng 
„ Come 
„ Creep 
„ rDeal 

„ rDream 

„ Dwell 

„ Feed 

„ Feel 

„ Fight 

„ Find 

„ Flee 

« Fling 
„ Get 

„rGild 

„ rGird 

„ Grind 

„rHang* 

„ Have 

„ Hold 

„ Keep 

„ rKneel 

„ Lead 

„ Leave 

„ Lend 

„ Lose 

„ Make 

„ Mean 

„ Meet 

„ ESad 

9, Kend 

„ Bun 

,, Seek 

„ SeU 

„ Send 

„ rShine 

„ Shoe 



Past. 

{!) burnt 
„ bought 
„ caught 
„ clung 
„ came 
„ crept 
„ dealt 
» dug 
„ dreamt 
„ dwelt 
fed 



» 
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* Eang^ to take 
hanged,^^ 



„ felt 
„ fought 

found 

fled 
„ flung 
„ got 
„ gjlt 
,) girt 
„ ground 
„ hung 
„ had 
„ held 
„ kept 
,, knelt 

led 

left 

lent 

lost 

made 

meant 

met 

rSad 

rent 

ran 
\^ sought 

sold 

sent 

shone 

shod 



5> 
» 






Paa PaHieipU. 
(/ have) burnt 
„ bought 

»» 
» 

» 
>» 
»» 
»j 
)) 
» 
»» 



caught 

clung 

come 

crept 

dealt 

dug 

dreamt 

dwelt 

fed 

felt 

fought 

found 

fled 

flung 

got 

gilt 

girt 



„ ground 
„ hung 

» 

n 
)} 
w 
» 



had 

held 

kept 

knelt 

led 

left 

lent 

lost 

made 

meant 

met ' 

rSad 

rent 

run 

sought 

sold 

sent 

shone 

shod 



away life, is regular ; as, '* The man has been 
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Prumt, 

{!) Shoot 

Sit 

Sleep 

SUnff 
„ rSmell 

Speed 

Spend 

Spill 

Stand 

Sting 

Strike 









» 

» 
>» 
>» 



Past, 

{I) shot 

sat 

slept 

slung 

smelt 

sped 

spent 

spilt 

stood 

stung 

struck 



» 

5) 
» 



M 



String 
Sweep 
Swing 
Teach 
Tell 
Think 
Weep 
Win 
Wind 
rWork 
Wring 



strung 

swept 
„ swung 

taught 

told 

thought 

wept 

won 

wound 

wrought 
„ wrung 



i 









Po*^ Participle. 
(J Aaw) shot 
sat 
slept 
slung 
smelt 
sped 
spent 
spilt 
stood 
stung 
struck or 
stricken 
strung 
swept 
swung 
taught 
told 
thought 
wept 
won 
wound 
wrought 
wrung 



>» 






»> 



>» 



THIBD GLASS. 

Those which have three distinct forms for the three 
parts. 






I 



Prwen^. 

(i) Arise 

Bear, to carry 
Bear,<o5ri/i^^ 

forth 
Begin 
Bid 
Bite 
Blow 
Break 
Chide 
Choose 



» 



» 



PcaU 

(i) arose 

bore or bare 

bore or bare 

began 

bid or bade 

bit 

blew 

broke 

chid 

chose 



Poit Participle, 
{I have) arisen 
borne 






w 



Cleave „ cleft or clove j 



»> 
>» 



born 

begun 

bidden 

bitten orbit 

blown 

broken 

chidden 

chosen 

cleft or 

cloven 
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Pre$ent 

{I)rClothe 
rDare 

Do 

Draw 

Drink 

Drive 

Eat 

FaU 

Fly 

Forsake 

Freeze 

Give 
rGrave 

Grow 
rHew 

Hide 

Know 
rLoad 

Lie 
rMow 

Eide 

Bing 

Bise 

Bive 

See 

Sew 
„ Sliake 
„ rShave 
„ rShear 
•„ rShow 
„ Shrink 

Slay 
rSlide 

SHnk 
„ Smite 
„rSow 
„ Speak 
„ Spin 
„ Spit 
„ Spring 



99 
» 

» 
i9 

» 

99 

» 

V 
99 
W 

W 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9) 
99 



99 
♦9 
99 
99 



Pott. 

(/) clothed 
„ durst 
„ did 
„ drew 
„ drank 
„ drove 
,, ate 
„feU 
„ flew 
„ forsook 
„ froze 
99 gave 
„ graved 
99 grew 
„ hewed 
„ hid 
„ knew 
„ loaded 

,9 lay ^ 

„ mowed 
„ rode 
„ rang 
„ rose 
„ rived 
„ saw 
„ sewed 
„ shook 
„ shaved 
„ shore 
„ showed 
,y shrank 
99 sang 
,, sank 
„ slew 
„ slid 
„ slank 
„ smote 
„ sowed 
„ spoke 
„ span 
„ spat 
„ sprang 



Past ParHeiple. 

{Ihaw)chd 
dared 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
eaten 
fallen 
flown 
forsaken 
frozen 
given 
graven 

frown 
ewn 
hidden 
known 
lade^n 
lain 
mown 
ridden 
rung 
risen 
riven 
seen 
sewn 
shaken 
shaven 
shorn 
shown 
shrunk 
sung 
sunk 
slain 
slidden 
slunk 
smitten 
sown 
spoken 
spun 
spit 
sprung 



» 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
»> 
» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9> 
99 
99 
99 
9> 
99 
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Present, 

(I) Steal 

Stride 

Strive 
ij rStrew or \ 

) 
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n 



J) 

V 

» 



rStrow 
Swear 

rSwell 
Swim 
Take 
Tear 
Thrive 
Throw 
Tread 

rWax 
Wear 
Weave 
Write 



Past 

(I) stole 
„ strode 
„ strove 
„ strewed or ) 
„ strowed J 
„ swore 
„ swelled 
„ swam 
„ took 
„ tore 
„ throve 
„ threw 
„ trod 
„ waxed 
„ wore 
„ wove 
„ wrote 



Past Participle, 

(J Aaw) stolen 
stridden 
striven 
strewn or 
strown 
sworn 
swollen 
swum , 
taken 
torn 
thriven 
thrown 
trodden 
waxen 
worn 
woven 
written 



99 

99 
» 

» 
99 

99 



211. You should learn the above list of Verbs tho- 
roughly, as mistakes are liable to be made, such as using 
the Past Tense for the Past Participle, and the Past Par- 
ticiple for the Past Tense. Bead them aloud again and 
again, always putting */' before the Present and the 
Past, and * 1 have ' before the Past Participle, thus : — * I 
siTig, * I sangy * I have sung,^ Past Participle * sung,* 



CONJUGATION* 

212. The simple Coiyugation of a Verb is the ptOting 
together of its simple forms as thejr occur in its simple 
Moods and Tenses. When all the simple and compound 
forms needed to express the changes of Voice, Mood, 
Tensej Number, and Person are put together in order, a 
Verb IS said to be fully conjugated. 

213. English Verbs have very few endings (Inflec- 
tions), and hence great use is made of Auxiliary Verbs 
in expressing Voice, Mood, and Tense. ThQ Auxiliaries 

* Lat. conjugatns = put together. 
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are Be (Am), Do. Have, Shall, Will, Mat, Can, Must. 
Be, Do, Will, and Have are used also as Principal Verbs. 

214. Auxiliaries are classed as — 

ia) Tense Auxiliaries — Shall, Will, Have, Do, Be. 
(6) A Voice Auxiliary — Be. 
(c) Mood Auxiliaries— May, Can, Must, Might, 
Could, Would, Should. 

215. *Be' may be used before either the Present or 
the Past Participle; as, * I am calling^ *I am caUed^ 
'Have' and its Past Tense 'Had' can only be used 
before the Past Participle ; as, ' I have called^ * I had 
vyriUen^ 

Sliall, Will, May, Can, Must, and Do, 

Are followed by the Infinitive Mood wanting sign * to* 

USES OF THE AUXIT.TAKY VEEBS. 

' TO BE/ 

216. 'To Be' is used in forming the Progressive 
Tenses and the Passive Voice. 

217. A Progressive Tense is formed by putting the 
Present Participle of another Verb after a xense of the 
Verb ' To Be' thus : ' I am {runningy ' I was ireadiihgy 
' I skaU he {writingy ' I have been {singingy The above 
forms are Active ; but ' I am (being called)/ * I was (being 
caUed)/ are Progressive Tenses of the Passive voice. 
See Paradigm of ' To Call.' 

218. The Passive Voice is formed by putting the 
various Moods and Tenses of the Verb 'To Be ' before 
the Past Participle of a Transitive Verb. See Paradigm 
of the Verb * To Call,' Passive Voice ; also § 204. 

219. By using the Present Tense of the Verb 'To Be ' 
before the Past Participle of Verbs implying motion, "we 
obtain a form of the Present Perfect Tense of such Verbs ; 
as, " He is come " = " He has comeJ^ " The ship is arrived " 
«= " THie ship has arrivedP " John is gone,^^ " The bird 
is fi(ywnP The Past Tense of the Verb 'To Be' is also 
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sometimes uaidd before the Past Participles of Verbs of 
motion, to form the Fast Perfect Tense ; as. ^^ Thv mother 
from tiay side for evermore was gone" * To Be, in such 
cases, is purely a Tense Auxiliary. 

' TO do; 

220. The Auxiliary Verb * To Do ' is used both to ex- 
press emphasis and to ask questions. 

221. Verbs are conjugated emphatically bv laying the 
stress of the voice on ^ Do* or ^Did' placed before their 
Infinitive Mood, the sign Uo* being suppressed; thus — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Emphatio Pbesent Tense. 



Singular. 

1. /do work. 

2. rAou dost work. 

3. JJ(S does work. 



Plural, 

1. TTtfdowork. 

2. Fou do work. 

3. 2^ do work. 



Negative form— J do not work, &o. 



Singular. 

1. /did work. 

2. TAou didst work. 

3. JETe did work. 



Emphatic Past Tense. 

Plural, 

1. TTe did work. 

2. You did work. 

3. 2%ey did work. 



Negative pobm— / did not work, &c. 

222. When the stress of the voice is not laid on *Do' 
and * Did * the above are not emphatic, but expletive 
forms of the Present Tense and the Past : * I do love '=* I 
love ; ' * I did love ' = * I loved.' The word * expletive ' 
means ' filling out.' These forms are sometimes used in 
poetry to fill out or complete the number of syllables 
needed in a line, hence the name * expletive ; ' e.g, — 

** I am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth hnm^* 

" The wind did blow, the cloak did fly ^ 
Like streamer long and gay." 
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INTERROaATIVE CONJUGATION. 

223. The following examples will illustrate tlie use of 
Do ' as an Interrogative Auxiliary ; — 

Indicative Mood— Present Tense. 



Singular, 

tDost thou itaig ? 
Does ?ie sing ? 



Flwrai, 

1. BotoeBliig? 

2. Do pou eUng 7 

3. Dotkeya^l 

Indicative Mood— Past Tense. 



Singular. 

1. Did/stng? 

2. Didst thou Blng 7 

3. Did Ae sing 7 



Plural, 

1. Didtresing? 

2. Did you Bing 7 

3. DideAQ/Bing? 



224. The foregoing is equivalent to the following 
Simple Interrogative Conjugation : — 



Present Tense. 
Singular. 

1. Bing If 

2. Singest thou f 

3. Sings he ? 

Past Tense. 
Singular, 

1. Sang/; 

2. Sangestt^u/ 

3. SangAe; 



Plural, 

1. Sing toe; 

2. Sing2/<m/ 

3. Sing they ? 

Plural. 

1. Sangt£;e; 

2. Sang 2^ou f 

3. Sang^«2^; 



This simple mode of conjugating Principal Verbs (with 
the exception of Be and Have) is now seldom used. 

*T0 HAVE.' 

225. The Tenses of the Verb ' To Have ' are used 
before the Past Participle of other Verbs to form their 
Perfect Tenses, thus— 

/ have spoken (Present Perfect Tense). 

/ had spoken (Past Perfect Tense). 

/ shall have spoken (Future Perfect Tense). 

SHALL AND WILL. 

226. Some of the uses of Shall and Will, as the 
Auxiliaries of the Future Tense, are mentioned at § 184 ; 
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but what is there said refers to Direct Statements. 
Thus, in Direct Statements, Shall in the First Person, 
and Will in the Seccmd and Thirds are imemphatic, 
denoting mere futurity ; and Will in the First Person, 
and Shall in the Second and Third, are emphatic, 
indicating purpose, duty, obligation, <fec.; e,g, — 



Unemphatlc Fature. 

I ihall go to town. 
You wUl go to town. 
He wUl go to town. 



Empliatic Fatnre. 

I will go to town.^ 
You shall go to torn 
He akaU go to town. 



227. Learn the following : — 

When the Future Tense is used Indirectly in the 
Second or Third Person, Shall or Will may be either 
emphatic or unemphatic, according to the sense we wish 
to convey ; e.g, : 



Unemphatlc Future. 

You say you Bhall go, 
John says he ahaXl go, 
John says you will go. 
You say John will go. 



Emphatic Fatnre. 

You say you will go, 
John says hq wiU go, 
John says you shall go. 
You say John shxM go. 



In "John says he shcdl go^^ ^^ shall go" is evidently 
an unemphatic Future, for John's words when quoted 
directly are, "/ shall go^^ (tmemphatic). In the same 
manner you may show that " toUl go " in " John says he 
will go " is emphatic, because John's words when directly 
quoted are emphatic, viz., " I will go," The rest may be 
similarly explained. 

228. When the Future Tense is used Interrogatively, 
you should almost always put Shall before */ or *we; 
as, Shall 1 gol Shall we go ? Will, however, may be 
used interrogatively in the First Person, if I am asking 
another to express an opinion as to what I purpose or in- 
tend; as, ^^Will I go? which is equivalent to "Do 1 
mean to go ? What do you think ? " 

Learn the following simple rules regarding the 
Interrogative use of Shall and Will in the Second 
and Third Persons : — 

I. Use Shall to ask a question in either the Second 
Person or the Third, when you may expect SHALL in the 
answer ; as, " If thou doest well, shdU thou not be ac- 
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ceptedl" (Gen. iv. 7.) Answer expected—" I shall (not, 
^ivnliy^* "Shall your servant be sent to town to- 
morrow?" Answer expected — "He shcUl^ or he shall 
not." 

2. Use Will to ask a question in either the Second 
Person or the Third, if you may expect WILL in the 
answer; as, " WUl you come to-day 1" Answer ex- 
pected — " I idlL or I mil riot" " Will your friend call 
to-morrow?" Answer expected — "He toUl, or he mil 
notJ" 

Observe that Shall, as an interro^tive, is unemphatic 
in the Second, but emphatic in the Third Person ; and that 
Will, as an interrogative, is emphatic in the Second 
Person, but unemphatic in the Third. 

Note. — ^As a general rule. Will en)resses the toill or* 
pleasure of its own Subject : whilst Shall denotes that 
the tffill of its Subject is subordinated to that of some 
one else, or to some external circumstance. 

MAY, CAN, AND MUST. 

229. These Verbs, together with Should and Would, 
are classed as the Auxiliaries of the Potential Mood. 
May denotes liberty. Can denotes power, Must denotes 
necessity. 

^. The POTENTIAL MOOD has four Tenses :— 

1. The Present Tense, formed by putting Mai/, Can, 
or Must before the Infinitive of another Verb, with the 
fiign * to* omitted ; as, 

I may, can, or must write. 

Thou may St, canst, or must tvrite, &c 

2. The Past Tense, formed by putting Might, Could, 
Would, or Should before the Irijfinitive of another Verb 
with tne sign to omitted ; as, I might, could, would, or 
should tvrite, &c, 

3. The Present Perfect Tense, formed by putting 
May have, Can have, or Must have before the Fast Parti- 
cipte of another Verb ; as, I may have, can have, or mvM 
have written, kc. 

4. Hie Past Perfect Tense, formed by putting Might 
havCf Could have, Would have, or Should have before the 
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Past Participle of another Verb ; as, I might have^ comd 
have, toould have, or shovM have wnUeUj &c. See Para- 
digm of the Verb * To Call,' Potential Mood. 

231. In the Present Potential, *May' and *Must' 
generally refer to the fature ; whilst *Can' usually 
denotes present time. Observe likewise that the Past 
Potential is a Past Tense only in form and name ; for it 
indicates either ftiture or present time. 

'May' and 'Can' are Present Tense forms; and 

* Might,' * Could,' * Woulp,' and * Should,' Past Tense 
forms. 

THE TENSES OF THE SXJBJUNOTIVB. 

232. Only three Tenses of the Conditional or Sub- 
junctive Mood are given in the Paradigms of the Verbs 

* To Be,' and * To Call,' viz.— the Present, the TasL and 
the Present Perfect. Some forms characteristic of the 
Subjunctive, are found in each of these, when the fiill 
conjugation is stated ; but in the remaining Tenses, there 
is nothing to distinguish this Mood from the Indicative. 
The tendency is, and has been for a loi^ time, to do 
away with the forms characteristic of the Subjunctive. 

233. What is called the Present Tense of the Sub- 
junctive is really a contingent Future, with the form of 
a Present; e.g., " If it rain to-morrow, John won't go to 
town." Here, " if it rain " evidently refers to the fature. 
The proper use of the Present Subjunctive is to express 
a contingent future action or event. In the sentence, 
''Look u it ratVt^," the Indicative Mood is properly 
used ; for the meaning is, '' Look if it is now actually 
raining." 

Instead of the simple Present Subjunctive, we may 
use a compound form which has the same meaning. 
For example, we may say either — 

'JiIgo;oT'JiI should go,' 

* If thou go/ or * If thou shouldst go* 

* If he go/ or * If he should go J 

* If we go/ or * If we shoulago,' 

* If you go/ or * If you should go^ 

* If they go/ or ' If they shofM goJ 
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Notice in regard to this equivalent form — 

1. That the Auxiliary ^should* does not change to 

* toonld* in the Second and Third Persons ; 

2. That in the Second Person, Singular, * shouldst ' 

and not *' should' is used ; and 

3. That ^should' does not here denote dtUy. 

• 

Distinguish this compound Tense of the Subjunctive, 
from the Past Potential of the same form, denoting 
dtUy; e.g,f "Children ^imdd chey their parents." 

234. What is called the Past Tense of the Subjunctive 
is umally a contingent Present ; e.g,, " If I were John, 
I would act differentlv," that is, " n I [at the present 
time! were John, &c, ; ' " K he were asked he would go," 
whicn may mean, ** If he were [now] asked he would go." 



SIMPLE CONJUGATION— EXAMPLES. 
235. The Verb DO [Principal and Auxiuart.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbbsent Tensb. 



Singular, 

1. J do. 

2. Thou 6oeet or 6ost, 

3. JETe does or dotb. 



Fast Tenss. 



lingular, 
I. /did. 
s. TkoudUiSt, 
3. JJedld. 



Plural, 

1. ITedo. 

2. Fotfdo. 

3. They do. 



Plural, 

1. TFedld. 

2. Ybttdid. 

3. TheydLA, 



Singular, 

1. (If) / do. 

2. (U) thou 60. 

3. \U) he do. 



SX7BJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PBESENT TjENSE. 

Plural, 
I. (If) 100 do. 

2. (If)|/DUd0. 

3. (If) they ^, 



8o 
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2. Do {thou.) 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

! 2. Do {you.) 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To do. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pbesu Doing. I Past. Done. 

236. The Verb HAVE [Principal and Auxiliary.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbesent Tsirai. 



Sififfular, 

z. J bare. 

2. Thouh&Bt. 

3. JJe has or batb. 

Singular, 
z. /had. 

2. TfiouYiajAat. 

3. HeiuA. 



Past Tense. 



PlurcU. 
I. TTeliaye. 

2. YouhAYB, 

3. 7A«^liaTe. 

1. TTeliad. 

2. F(m bad. 

3. TheifhaA, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pbesent Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. (If) 7 baye. 1. (Ifiwe bare. 

2. (If) thou bare. 2. (If) ^ou baye. 

3. (IfJAebave. 3. {U) they hAve, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
2, Batb {thou.) I 2. Have (jfou.) 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
To bare. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pbxs. Having. t Past. Hftd. 
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The Yebb 8HAI1L [Auxiliary.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pbbbent Tense. 
Singular. 



I. jBbaU. 
9. I%ou Bbalt. 
3. JSTtfiball. 



Plural. 
I. TTeBbalL 
3. Fotf BbalL 
3. TheytOBOXL 
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Past Tense. 



Singular, 

1. /should. 

2. 2%ou slioiildat. 

3. JTesbonld. 



Plural, 

z. TTe should, 
a. Fotf should. 
3. They thoJilA, 



INFpnTIVB MOOD. 
(Wanting.) 

PARTICIPLES. 
{WcmHng,) 



23a 



The Verb WILL [Auxiliary.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 



Singular, 

1. /will. 

2. ThouyrUt, 

3. ffewm. 



Singular, 

1. /would. 

2. T%<mwould8t. 

3. J7e would. 



Past Tense. 



Plural, 

1. TT^will. 

2. Fotf will. 

3. TheywfXL 



Plural, 
z. TTe would. 

2. Fou would. 

3. 7A^ would. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
(Wanting,) 

PARTICIPLES. 
(Wanting,) 

[WHX, when it signifies *to bequeath,* 'to, desire/ 
&Cy is a Begular, Transitive Verb, having all its parts. 
Thus- 
Present, WUl, Past, WtUecL Past Part., Willed, 
I^esent Part., Willing. Infinitive, To WUl 

Examples — ** The father tmUed his estate to his son.'' 
'^ Father, I udll that they also whom thou hast given 
me be with me where I am." (John zvii 24.)] 
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239. 



The Verb MAY [Auxiliary.] 

IimiOATIVE MOOD. 
I^BBSBNT Tense. 



Sinffvlar, 

X. /may. 

2. TAou mayest. 

3. He may. 



Singular, 
z. /mUrht. 

2. ^ou mlffhtst. 

3. HemUght. 



Past Tense. 



1. TTemay. 

2. Fotfinay. 

3. TheymBj. 



Plural. 

1. TTemlirlit. 

2. Fou mllTlit. 

3. 2^ might. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
{Wanting,) 

PARTICIPLES. 
{Wanting.) 



240. 



The Verb CAN [Auximart.] 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Pbbsent Tense. 



Singular, 

1. Jean. 

2. 2%ott canst 

3. JJ0 can. 



Singular, 
z. Jconld. 

2, 2%(mconld8t. 

3. JETeconld. 



Past Tense. 



Plural, 

1. TTecan. 

2. Fotc can. 

3. TheyeBJk, 



Plural, 

1. TTe could. 

2. Fou conld. 

3. T^eycoidd. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
{Wa/nting.) 

PARTICIPLES. 
{Wanting,) 
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241. 



The Verb MUST [Auxiliabt.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Prbsent and Past Tenbe. 



Singvlar, 

T, Jmiist. 

2. Thou mast, 

3. JJemust. 



Plural, 
z. Wemxut. 
3. You mast, 
3. Thepmast, 



Note.— This is the simplest Verb in the English language : it 
has no variation. 

Dare and Owe.— These Verbs are peculiar. Thus, in 
the Present Tense of Dare, "we may say either * he dare* 
or ' he dares,* and the Past has two forms with different 
meanings — * I durst ' = * I am allowedj' and * 1 dared ' = * I 
cTuzllenged.* Durst has no variation. Owe has two 
forms of the Past — * I ought ' =* I should,* and * lowed ' =« 
' I was indebted to,* Ought has one viuiation, * thou 
oughtest,* 



PULL CONJUGATION. 
242. The Verb BE [Principal and Auxiliary.] 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pbbsent Tense. 



Singular, 



i£,g fi. Jam. 

g|<2. ThouBXt, 

Sg (3. Bets. 



Past Test sb. 



a g I3. J3 



Singular, 
was. 
Th/mmst, 
Hems. 



Futubb TEiraE. 



||<2. T 

9g I3. ii 



Singular, 
sliallbe. 
2r%(mwlltDe. 
fTewUlDe. 



PluraL 

1. TTeare. 

2. Fouara. 

3. They 9X9. 

Plural, 

1. TTewere. 

2. F(m were. 

3. 2%«ywere. 

z. TTe snail 1>e. 

2. F<m will 1>e. 

3. rAcywUllw. 
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Pbesent Pebfbot. 



X. J have been. 

2. T%ou hast 1)H9. 

3. JJe lias been. 

Past Pebfeot. 

Sh 

1. 7 had been. 

2. T%ottbadttt)ee&. 

3. JJe liad been. 

FUTUBE I^EBIVOT. 

1. JTiba^lwyebe^it 

2. fTft^u wUt haye been. 

3. ^g will bave b^en. 



PkiraL 

z. TTe have been, 
a. • You have been. 
3. 2%^ have been. 



Plural. 
z. TTcba^been. 

2. Fou bad been. 

3. 2%«y bad been. 



X. Wtf Bball ba?6 been. 

2. Fou wlUbave been, 

3. 2%^ wHU bi^ye be^n. 



SUBJUNOTIVB MOOD. 
P^iBizrr TXNS9. 



*-< S 13- (If 



)/be. 
) tfum be. 
If)^be. 



piwaL 
X. (If) toe be. 

2. (If) you be. 

3. (If)«Acybe. 



Compound Fobm.— (If ) / sbould be; (If ) thou sbonldstbe; 
(If)^e8bouldbe, &;c. 

Past Tehse. 



Singulai*, 
If) I were. 
ihouwwt, 
were. 



iB fi. (If)/' 
3 S U. (If) he 



Flvrdl. 
z. (If) wc were. 



s. lU) you were, 
3. (If) 



eAe^were. 



Present Pebfeot. 
Singular, 

1. (If) /have been. 

2. (If) thou have been. 

3. (If ) ^ have been. 



PlurcU, 

1. (If) «« ha?6 bee9. 

2. (If ) 3^ou bave bef n, 

3. (If ) tAej^ have been. 



POTENTIAL M00r>. 
Pbesent Tense. 



Singular, 

pl fi. / may, can, or must 
be. 

2. Thou maysti canst» or 
xQUstbe. 

3. He ]X&a7» C9JI, or mnst 
be. 



Plural, 
z. TTe may, can, or must be. 

2. Foumay, oan»<nrmnBtbe. 

3. 2^mayf0an,orn;instbe. 



inflection—verbs. 
Past Tense. 



35 



^ 



Singular, 

(1.1 might, oimld, woiild« 

or BlLotQd be. 

2. 2%<miiilglitst,conldBt, 
wonldst, or Bbouldst 

1)6. 

3. ^emlsrht, could, would, 

or idLOuld be. 



Plural, 

1. Wt might, could, wonld, 

or should be. 

2. You might, could, would, 

or Bhould be. 

3. TTuy might, could, wonld, 

or should be. 



Present PEBfEor Tense. 



Singular. 

1. / may, can, or must have 

been. 

2. 2%oumayBt,canst^ormuBt 

have been. 

3. ^e may, can, or must have 

been. 



PluraL 

1. Tite may, can, or must 
have been. 

2. You may, oto, or must 
have been. 

3. Thep may, can, or must 
haye been. 



Past Pebi^eot Tenbb. 



Singer, 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should have been. 

2. Thou mlghtst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst 
have been. 

3. J76 might, could, would, or 

should have been. 



PluraL 

1. We might, could, would, 

or Should have been. 

2. Y(m might, could, would, 

or should hare been. 

3. They might, could, Would, 

or should have been. 



Singular. 
Be {fiixm). 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Pbes£nt Tense. 



I 



Plurcd, 
Be {ye or you). 



INFINltrrVB MOOD. 

Present Tense— To Be. 
Past Perfect Tense— To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present— Being. | PAst— Been.- 

Compound Past— £bivlng been. 
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SYNTAX. 

INTRODUCTORY MATTER 

245. Syntax teaches^ 

(a) How words are formed into Sentences ; 

(6) How the words in a Sentence are related to each 
other ; and 

(c) How Sentences are related to each other. 

246. In dealing with 'Classification' and ' Inflecticm/ 
incidental reference was made to the chief combinations 
of the parts of speech with each other. These are as 
follow : — 

1. A Finite Verb with the Noun or Pronoun used as 
Subject ; 

2. A Transitive Verb with the Noun or Pronoun 
used as Object ; 

3. An Adjective with the Noun which it distinguishes 
or describes ; 

4. An Adverb with the Verb, Adjective, or other 
Adverb, whose meaning it modifies ; and 

5. Nouns (or Pronouns) joined by Prepositions to 
Verbs, Adjectives, or other Nouns. 

247. One of the above combinations — ^viz., that of a 
Subject with a Finite Verb, is essential to every sen- 
tence. ^ This is easy to understand ; for a sentence, 
which is simply * a fact expressed in words^ must con- 
tain— 

1. The name of what we are speaking of ; and 

2. What we say or state about the thing spoken of. 
The former is called the Subject; and, being a name, it 
must be either a Noun or a Noun equivalent The 
latter is called the Predicate j and, being the stating 
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part of the sentence, it must either be a Verb, or con- 
tain a Verb, this being the only part of speech which 
states. Thns the expression of a fact consists essentially 
in putting a naming word along with a stating word ; 
te^jia combining a Sulject with a Finite Verb; e.g.j 
** Wind blows." 

Notice that the Noun * mnd* cannot, of itself, express 
a thought ; it is a mere name. Observe also that the 
Verb ' bloufs^ cannot, of itself, express a thought ; for it 
simply denotes an action. But when the two words are 
pnt together, a meaning flashes at once upon the mind 
— a fact is expressed— a SENTENCE is formed, viz., 
" Wind blows:* 

For further information, see 'Analysis of Sentences.' 

248. The leading facts of Syntax are usually expressed 
in the form of a set of EiUes and Ulustrations^ snowing 
how to combine and arrange the i>arts of speech and 
their inflections, so as to form correct sentences. These 
are dassed as — 

1. Rules of Concord or Agreement ; 

2. Bides of Gkyvemment ; and 

3. Bides of Arrangement. 

249. If one word be of a certain Case. Qender, Num- 
ber, or Person, because another word is 01 that particular 
Case, Gender, Number, or Person, the two are said to 
agree or to be in Concord. 

Thus in the sentence ^^Thxm sleepest^ the Verb 

* steepest* is Second Person, Singular Number, because 
its Subject ' ihou ' is Second Person, Singtdar Number ; 

* ihou ' and * steepest ' are therefore said to agree or to be 
in concord. Sunilarljr ^his* and Hion* are in concord 
in "The lion seeks his yt^j byniffht," the word *his' 
being Masculine Gender and Singular Number, because 

* lion' is Masculine Gender and Singular Number. 

Words in concord may be said to suit each other. 
Notice how unsuited to each other are the following 
disagreeing words : — * / vrites^' ' this pens/ * the lion 
seeks her prey by night.' 

250. By Government we mean that one word obliges 
another to be of some particular Case or Mood. 

Thus a Transitive verb causes its Direct Object to 
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be in the ObjectlTa Caae; e.^., "John hurt me" (not 
"John hurt/"). 

251« Arrangement is the placing of words in a sen- 
tence. Words are properly placed when they convey 
the exact sense intended. Observe how the position of 
the word 'only' affects the meaning of the following 
sentence ;— 

You onl^ are permitted to attempt six questions. 
Tou are only permitted to attempt six questions. 
Tou are permitted cmly to attempt six questions. 
You are permitted to attempt only six questions. 



EXILES OF SYNTAX. 
SUBJECT AND VERB— OONOOBD. 

252. Qenebal Eflk— a Verb must agree with its 
Subject in Number and Person ; as, "/ am;" " Thou 
art;'' ''ffeis;" '' Thm walhest ;'' ''ThAh^vHdkT 

* Thev am' is incorrect, because ^they' is Third Person, 
Plural Number, and ^am is First Person, Singular Num- 
ber. Similarly, ' The hoys vKdka ' is incorrect, for ' walks ' 
is Singular, and * boys ' is Plural. 

1. The Subject is often called the NominatlYe to the 
Verb; because it is usually a Noun or a Pronoun in the 
Nominative Case. 

2. When we ppeak of a Verb as having Number and 
Person, we mean only that it alters its form to suit 
itself to certain changes in the Number and Person of its 
Subject. Thus, if in the sentence, * / sleep,' the Pronoun 
*/' (First Person) be changed to * thou' (Second Person), 
a corresponding change must be made on the form of the 
Verb in order to make the words suit each other ; e.a., 
* Thou deepest' Again, if in the sentence * He sleeps! the 
Pronoun 'Ae' (Singular Number) be changed to *they' 
(Plural), the Verb ^sleeps' becomes * sleep' ; thus, * Hiey 
sle^' This is therefore all that is meant by saymg — 

1. That a Verb has Number and PenMxn ; and 

2. That it agrees with its Snldect la Number and 
Bbctsoii. 
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SPEOIAL BULBS. 

253. The following are Special Rules, wldch should be 
carefully learned and remembered : — 

I. When two or more Singular Subjects are connected 
by ^ and,' the Verb should be Plural ; as, 

**Jokn AND James read wdL" 
^*Jane and Mary are diligent girls." 
^ Ignorance and idleness lead to vice.'' 

To this rule there are the following exceptions : — 

(a) When the Singular Subjects connected by *aiid' 
denote one idea or the same individual, the 
Verb should be Singular ; as, 

** The mind and spirit remains inyincibla'' 
*^ Bread and buUer is wholesome.'' 

** A laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar." 

(5) When a Verb is foUowed by seyeral Singular 
Nominatives connected by 'and,' it usually 
agrees in the Singular with the first only ; as. 



(C 



Now aJUdethfaith^ hope, and charity." 

2. When two or more Singular Subjects are joined by 
*or,' 'nor,' or 'as weU as,' the Verb is Singular; as, 

^^John OB Jam^ is in the house." 
"Neither Frank NOE Arthur unites well." 
*' The earthy as well as the moon, is round." 

3. When two Subjects or Nominatives of different 
NumlxMS or PersonB are joined by 'or' or 'nor,' the 
Verb agrees with the nearer Nomixiatiye ; as, 

" Neither he nob / am fit for the task." 
" Are the pupils ob the master to blame ? " 
''Neitheb the captain nob the sailors were saved." 

Note.— In such cases the Plural Nominative should 
be placed next the Verb. 

4. When the Subject is a OoUectiTe Koon, the ¥erb 

a 
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is put into either the Singular or the Plural Number, 
according as unity or plurality of idea is prominent ; as, 

" The parliamerU meets next week." 
" The jt^ry were divided." 

In other words, when the objects denoted by a Col- 
lective Noun are re^rded as a whole, the Verb should 
be Singular ; but when attention is called to the sepa- 
rate members of the collection, the Verb should be 
Plural 

5. When the Infinitive Mood, a phrase, or a sen- 
tence is made the Subject, the Verb shomd be Sin- 
gular; as, ^* To win is pleasant." ^^His winnvn/g the 
prize was creditable to lum." " ThcU he won the prize 
was creditable to him." 

Phrases and sentences thus^ used are equivalent to 
Nouns, and are called respectivelv Noun-Phrases and 
Noun-Sentences. They may stand either as tJie Subject 
or the Object of a Verb. 

254. Observations. — The words riches, alms, and 
means, are frequently used with a Singular Verb ; but 
it should be observed that the s in alms and the es in 
riches are not Plural signs, the original words being 
celmesse (Saxon) and rimesse ^French), both Singular. 
The s in means and news, is a sign of the Plural Means 
may take a Verb in either the Singular or the Plural ; 
as, ''The means was good" (denoting one instrumen- 
tality) ; or, •* The means were good" (denoting more than 
one). News is always put with a Singular Verb; as, 
" Are ye sure the news is true % " 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 

255. Genebal Eule. The Subject usually precedes 
the Verb ; as, 

" Grass gkows in the fields." 
" Cows BAT grass." 

256. To this rule there are many exceptions. For 
example, the Subject follows the Verb— 

4f In Questions and Commands ; as. 
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" Are the apples ripe 1 " \ 

" Take you my place.** ■' 

" Come hither ** = " Come (<Aow) hither." 

^ 2. When the introductory Adverb 'there'* precedes 
the Verb ; as, 

" There was a rnan named Nicodemus." 
''There arose a violent tempesL^^ 

3. Often, especially in poetry, when an emphatic 
Adverb stands at this begixming of a sentence ; as, 

" Up JUMPED the caty and down leapt the mouse.^' 
"Then sank the star of Solyma." 
"There stands Philip's /arm*" 
" Here is the river J* 

4. When an emphatic AdJectlYe begins a sentence ; 
as, 

" Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

" Glorious ARE thy worlcB* *^ 

5. When the SnbjnnctiYe with 'If' understood begins 
a sentence; as, 

"Were/, Brutus." 

6. In such expressions as 'said he,' 'thought I,' <&c r^ 
t,g,y 

"Trim, said my umdt Toby J' 

Exercise 23. 

Ck>xrect the following errora : — 

(rood pupils loves their books. James and John leami their 
lessons. That eminent teacher and scholar were bnried yester- 
day. The bow and arrow were once nsed as an instrument of war. 
£ither idleness or stupidity are the cause of his bad fortune. 
Neither the soldiers nor the general are to blame. Neither the 
general nor the soldiers is to blame. You say ^ou art a better 
soldier. The council has subscribed for a portrait of their chair- 
man. The head and front of my offending have this extent, no 
more. The children and X am in the garden. A great writer and 
eminent critic have said. The dog and the cat does not agree. 
The news he brought were good. The song of birds are sweet. 

* In the following sentence notice the difference of meaning 
between * there* used idiomatically to introduce a sentence, and 
the same word used as an Adverb of Place : " John was bapi^dng 
in JEnon, becanse there was much water thereJ* r 
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AGBEEMBNT B7 APPOSITION. 



257. Gbnbeal Bxtle. — ^When two or moi^ Nouns or 
a Noon and a Pronoun, denoting the same person or 
tMng, come together in the same Sentence, tney agred 
in Case by apposition ; as, 

'^ Make friends with Tray^ the hmM-dog^^ 
" Luke^ the belovftd phvsician, greets you." 
^ /, John, was in the isle which is called Patmos." 

Sometimes a Noun is put in apposition with a sen- 
tence ; e,^,f " JofiiJ IS ATiiiKtrvis, iSL/act which accounts 
for his rapid progress." Sometimes a sentence is put 
in apposition with a Noon ; e.g,, " What accounts for 
John's rapid progress is the fact that he is dUigenJt!^ 

2Sa The Verb 'To Be' takes the same casd after it 
as before it ; e.^., 

. " / AM Ae " (/ and ht both Nominative). 
^ "Heiaa. good Tnan " {he and man both Nominative). 
"1 proved him to be a good m«»" Qdm and rrutn 
both Objective). 

^ 259. Several Verbs act like 'To Be' in this respect 
For example— 

1. The Verbs— to deem, become, appear, and some 
others, take a Nominative before and a Nominative 
Ikfter them, as, " The cat seems a pet^^ {cat and pet both 
Nominative). Similarly. " John appeaes a lively 6oy." 
" James became a clerh. " Tom Steuts a soldier.* 

2. The Verbs— to call, name, make, create, appoint, 
and some others, when used in the Passive v(»ce, 
take a Nominative before and a Ncmdnative after 
them : e.g,j ** The child is called John*^ {child and John 
both Nommative). Similarly, Sir Thomas is appointed 
Chmrmxm, " Mr, Hayes was made Fresidemtr " James 
IS considered an honest man^ *^ Mr, Disraeli was 
created an EarlP 

260. The agreeing words before and after all such 
Verbs, denote the same person or thing. This, which 
may be considered a kind of apposition, explains why 
they agree. Observe, however, tmt when a Verb is used 
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reflectively, the Noun and Pronoun before and after it, 
denote the same person or things but do not ajgree in 
Case ; e.g,, " «7bA» naa hurt himmfP " The Bjyring will 

uncoil itsdfJ * 

Ohj, 

Exercise 24. 

(a) Correct the following errors, and, in each instance, quote 
tbe role which you apply. 

That is him. I susi>eoted it to be he. Is it me you wish to 
speak to? Napoleon, him who died at St. Helena, was a native 
of Corsica. Whom do men say that he is? It was them who 
told me. Whom do you think it was ? Perhaps it was her. Joan 
of Arc, her who was burned by the English at Rouen, was an 
enthusiast. He proved it to be they that were in fault. 

(6) Point out the agreeing Oaies in the following, and show 
why they agree. 

I have been your friend for many years. John, who seems a 
delicate boy, is a very earnest student. Smith became a rich man 
after he was made a partner in the firm. Who do they say I am? 
Did you ever hear how John's penny grew a shilling? IgnoraiW6i 
is the cause of much vice. If John were not a coward, he worlld 
not be a truant. James remained a clerk to the end of his days. 
I find John to be the most diligent worker in the class. Mr. B. 
has been elected member for tne county. He will prove a good 
representative. Among the stones I stood a stone. 

PEONOUN AND ANTECEDENT. 

261. General Extle.— Pronouns agree in Number, 
Gender, and Person, with the Nouns for which they 
stand ; as, 

" Jane is diligent, she learns her lessons." 

" John came Tate, he was detained by the way." 

" James and Frank were in the garden ; they say 

that it is full of trees which are covered witn 

fruit." 

262. The above rule include? the two following special 
rules :— 

I. A Relative Pronoun must a^ee with its ante- 
cedent in Gender, Number, and rerson; as, "7 who 
am your teacher : " " Thou who art my pupil ; " " Boys 
that steal are bad companions." 
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2. When the antecedent consists of two or more Nouns 
or Pronouns in the Singular Number connected by 
* and,' the Belative must be Plural ; as, 

" He AND / who were present, saw the occnRenca" 
"I met John and James who were going to school" 

263. The Belative need not be of the same Case as its 
antecedent. The Case of the Belative depends upon its 
relation either to the Verb or to some Noun or Preposi- 
tion in its own clause. The two following rules should 
be understood and committed to memory : — 

1. The Belative is the Nominative to the Verb in its 
own clause, if no other Nominative comes between the 
Belative and the Verb ; as, 

" He that is virtuous, is happy." 

" The girl who won the prize, received it" 

2. If a Nominative comes between the Belative and 
the Verb, then the Relative is either in the Objective 
Ckise governed by the Verb following or by a ]h:eposi- 
tion going before, or in the Possessive Case governed 
by a Noun following ; as, 

" He whom we worship, by whose gift we live, and 
BY whom all things were made, is the Lord.'' 

264. The Belative ' that ' should be preferred to ' who ' 
or * which' in the following cases : — 

1. After superlatives ; as, ^' The finest music that 
ever you heard" The best poem that ever was written." 

2. If the antecedent consists of two words, one 
denoting a person and the other not ; as, 

" The MAN and the ass that I met" 

265. SUPPEESSION OP THE EELATIVE, &;c. 

1. The Belative, when in the Objective Case, is fire- 
auently omitted ; as, "The boy I met by the way"= 
"The hojwhmi I met by the way." "The pen I am 
writing with "=" The pen which I am writing witL" 

2. In poetry we find the Belative occasionally, omitted 
in the Nominative Case ; as, 

" What is this absorbs me quite 1 " = 
" What is this whi(^ absorbs me quite % " 
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" There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold, 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle." 

" Lie buried "=" Who He buried." 

3. The antecedent is often omitted in poetry ; e,g,^ 

" Who lags for dread of daily work, 
Commits a folly and a crime.'' 
« Who lags"=*^ J^e who lags." 

4. The Eelative 'what' includes both the antecedent 
and the Kelative ; thus, " Did you hear what was said ? " 
=" Did you hear that which was said ?" 

Parse * that,* Objective Case governed by * did hear^ 
and which. Nominative Case to the Verb * was said,* 

Another way of parsing this sentence is to take *what' 
as Nominative to ^was said,* and ' what was said,* as the 
Object of * did hear,' 

Exercise 25. 

(a) Correct the following errors : — 

O Thou who are the leader of Israel. He is the best boy whom 
I have in my class. I am the man who teaoh you. I who speaks 
to you am the person. That is the girl who I gave the pen to. 
llie boy and the dog which were lost have been found. He was 
the first who died. The bravest soldier who was in the camp 
could not have been more fearless. I am the man who love his 
friends. I am the man, who loves my friends. It is he who 
speakest to you. 

(6) Tell the Gender, Number, and Person of the Pronouns in 
the following :— 

John is a boy who has a good mind. Did you do the exercises 
which I appointed? John, who they thought was their enem^, 
proved himself a friend. Jane is a girl whose truthfulness is 
admired. His language was the same as I have used. Have you 
got what you wanted? Jane and Mary are two girls that work 
diUgently. His arguments were as follow. 

(e) Supply and parse the omitted Belatives. 

The barge she sat in burned on the water. The youth came to 
order the thin toast the landlord spoke of. The man I asked 
could give me no information. Where is the boy I gave m^^book 
to? "Did you post the letter I gave you? James is a boy every- 
body likes. Bemember the lesson I taught you. 

*' Tou are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or misery." 
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ADJECTIVE Aim NOUN. 

266. Oeneraii Bulb.— Every Adjective refers to a 
Noun or something equivalent to a Noun ; as, 

" Horses are noble akdcals, they are tise/td also." 
" To DEiVE is pleasant on a warm day." 

1. When the quality expressed by an Adiective is 
affirmed or denied (predicated) of the Noun, tne Adjec- 
tive is said to be used predicatively ; as, 

" Sugar is sweetP " Milton was blind." 

2. The Adjective is used predicatively after to be, 
seem, become, appear, and certain other Intransitive 
Verbs ; e^., "The bird seems tameJ* "John has grown 
rich/' "Frank is not proucL although he has become 
eminerUJ' " Thomas proved aeceitful. 

3. When an Adjective is put dose to the Noun, it is 
said to be used attributively ; as, " ThQ feathery palm- 
trees." "The mnny skies." "The twifight cola and 
grayJ* 

4. In the attributive relation, the quality expressed 
by the Adjective, is simply ascribed or attributed to 
the Noun, not predicate of it. But all Adjectives 
(Participles included), whether expressing quality or not, 
are considered attributive when put close to the Noun ; 
e.gr.,"^ slate." "J%<jpen." "m^^man." "^w^omen.^ 
" No men." " His books." " Men vxmnded in battle." 

267* The attributive relation is also expressed by 
means of — 

1. A Noun in the Possessive Case ; as, ^JohiCs hat." 

2. A Noun in apposition; as, "James, the black- 
smith," 

3- A Noun preceded by the Preposition of; as, "A 
man of wisdom/* 

4. A descriptive phrase joined to a Noun by means 
of a Preposition ; as, " The man vsith the ufnbreua is my 
cousin." 

5. A descriptive sentence introduced by a Relative 
Pronoun ; as, " The storm tluU was foretold^ did not 
happen." 
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These all play the part of. Adjectives, because their 
function is to describe Nouns. Call a phrase describing 
a Noun, an Adjectivb-Phrase; and a sentence describ- 
ing a Noun, an Adjegtive-Sentencb. 

26a CONCOBD OF ADJECTIVE AND NOUN. 

1. This and that agree in Number with the Nouns 
which they point out ; as, 

" That man ; '* " Those houses:* 

These are the only Adjectives in English, which agree 
with the Noun by inflection. They are also used as 
Pronouns. 

2. Each, every, eithex^ and neither are Singular, and 
must be followed by a Verb, a Noun, or a Pronoun, in 
the Singular ; as, 

-" JEach i)erson tvcdks past in his turn." 
" But every man in his own order." 
" Hither of the two is able to do it." 
" Every man, woman, and child rvas saved.'' 

Each, either, and neither are often used as Pro- 
noims. Either is a Pronoun in the above example. 
Every, in ordinary language, is seldom a Pronoun. 

AEBANGEMENT OF ADJECTIVEa 

269. Rule i. When the Adjective is used attribu- 
tively, its natural place is immediately before the 
Noun which it qualines ; as, " A green field ; " "A good 
scholar." 

Exceptions. — ^The natural order is departed from in 
such cases as the following : — 

(a) When the Adjective is combined with some word 
or phrase which modifies its meaning ; as, " A 
MAN worthy of respect." " A pupil anodous to 
please." *^A wall six feet high " A boy ten 
years oWL" / 

(fi) When several Adjectives are connected with the 
same Noun; as, ''A gountby great, glorious, 
and /ree." " A man loise, learned^ and respected^* 
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(c) When the Adjective is aualified by an Adverb, 

it often follows its Koun; as, "A servant 
strictly honest" "A person scrupulously ex- 
act" 

(d) When the Adjective is used as a title ; as, " Alfred 

the Great ; " " William the JSilerUJ* 

Hule 2. When the Adjective is used predicatively, 
its natural place is after such Verbs as — ^to be, to seem, 
to appear, to become, to remain, &c. ; as, 

" James is clever" " He will become /amoiw/' 

Exception. — ^But when it is desired to give emphasis 
to the Adjective, this order is inverted ; as, 

" Green be thy fields." " Eick and rare were the gems 
she wore." " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

Exercise 26. 

(a) Distlngulsli the Adjectives used attrlbutlYely from those 
used predlcatlvely. 

(6) Pick out the Afl^ective-PliraBes and the Atiyective-Sen- 
tenoes. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. Few and short were the 
prayers which we said. There in the twilight cold and gray, life- 
less but beautiful he lay. Hear the words of wisdom, which the 
wise man utters. Look at little Willie with his many pretty 
wiles. The way was long, the wind was cold. The person who 
told me is truthfuL You yet may spy the fawn at play. I flew 
to the pleasant fields traversed so oft in life's morning march 
when my bosom was young. The judge on the bench must be 
respected. Who is the tall man at the wheel, that steers the 
ship? Our English archers bent their bows, their hearts were 
good and true. The tale which you relate seems incredible. 
James, who was once a lazy boy, has become diligent and atten- 
tive. Our efforfcs have proved successful. I have a large dog 
that barks fiercely. The fable of the dog in the manger describes 
the behaviour of many a selfish, quarrelsome person. A bird in 
the hand is sure. The story of the man in the moon is a mere 
nnrth. I met a whining schoolboy with his satchel. He is a man 
of intellect, but he has a heart of stone. 

VEEB AND OBJECT. 

270. General Rule — Transitive Verbs in the 
Active Voice govern the Objective Case of Nouns and 
Fnmoiins; as^ 
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" Good pupils re^yed their masters" 
" The master praised me," 

271. In the Active Voioe, the Verbs, to call, name, 
ftjRpnlnt, JBake. create, esteem, elect, <&c., govem two 
Objectives of the same person or thing ; as, 

" Th&jr APPOINTED him teacher" ** They called the 
child JamesP " They made him president^ " I CON- 
siDEB Henry a good hoyP 

Notice here that both Objects are Direct, and that the 
second is descriptive or complementary of the first. 
When Verbs of this class are changed to the Passive 
Voice, the two Objectives become two Nominatives, 
one before the Verb and the other after it ; thus, 
"They made him president" (Jiim and president both 
Objective). " He was made president " (he and president 
both Nominative). 

272. The Verbs— give, tell, bay, sell, teach, send, 
ask, lend, and some others, are followed in the Active 
Voice by two Objectives, one of a person and the other 
of a thing ; as, 

" I GAVE him a present" " He sent me a flower" 
"Forgive us our debts" "He asked her a questimr 
" I TAUGHT them grammar^ 

1. The Objective of the thing is the Direct Object ; 
the Personal Object is Indirect for you may govern it 
by a Preposition understood ; e.^., 

" Give me ape»"=" Give (to) me ^pen," 

" Teach me my duty"^^*^ Teach (to) me my duty," 

"I asked Am a questi^i"—^^\ asked (of) aim a 

cniesticm," 
" Saddle me the a««"=" Saddle (for) me the ass" 

2. The two Objects which follow Verbs of teaching 
and askmg are regarded by some grammarians as being 
both Direct. Verbs of teaching and asking are followed 
in Latin by two Direct Objects. In English, however, 
it is better to consider every Object as indirect, which 
can be explained by supplying a Preposition to govern 
it, as in the above examples. 
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3. When Verbs of this kind are used in the Passive 
Voice, the Personal Object usually becomes the Nomi- 
native to the Verb, the other remaining as an Objective 
following after ; as, 

" The master taught him grammar^ = " Ae was 
TAUGHT grammar by the master. 

4. But sometimes either^ Object may become the 
Nominative, the other remaining as an Objective Case 
after the Passive Voice ; thus we can say — 

" He WAS TOLD the story ; " or, " The 8t<yry was told 
him^^* "jy« WAS BESTOWED a hook;** or, "A hook was 
BESTOWED HIM." ** JJe WAS FORGIVEN the deU ;^ or, 
** The debt was forgiven him,^ 

INTRANSiriVE V^BBS— THE OBJECT. 

273. The following rules regarding Intransitive Verbs 
are both interesting and important :— 

1. Intransitive Verbs become Transitive, if followed 
by a Noun akin in meaning ; as, 

" He dies the traitor's deathJ* 
" He LAUGHED a laugh of merry scorn." 
** They slept their deep outrignt." 
" The disease ran its course,^ 

2. Intransitive Verbs become Transitive, if used in a 
causative sense ; as, 

" He trotted the pony ** {trotted = caused to trot). 
" Raise the window** {raise = ca^ise to rise). 

3. Some Intransitive Verbs become Transitive by the 
addition of a Preposition ; e,g., *^ Fortune smiled on nim." 
"The people laughed at mm." 

•* To smile on ** and " to laugh orf " are each to be consi- 
dered as one Verb : (i) because it takes the Verb and the 




fortune ; " " He was laughed at by the j^eopla" 

These are called Prepositional or Compound Transi- 
five Verbs. ^ 
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4. IntiansitiYe Verbs are sometimes followed by an 
Objective Case denoting — 

(a)Time;as, "He WILL COME next «£wifc." "HesTAii) 
two months with us." " I am two mmmers older 
than you." 

(h) Space or Distance ; as, *' He lives a mile from 
town." " He AltovE three leagues into the country." 
" His stockings abe a world too wide." 

Objectives of time and space are Indirect Objects ; 
for you can supply a Preposition to govern them, such 
as cUt/oTf 6y, during, &c 

IMPERSONAL VERBS, &c 

274. An Impersonal Verb is one used with ^ it ' as 
Snliject. Some Impersonal Verbs are followed by a 
Direct and others by an Indirect Object ; e.g^ 

^^It grieves me greatly" (?»«, Direct Object). 
" It becomes you to be earnest " (yow ■* for you. Indirect 
Object). 

1. 'Me'in'methinks'and'meseems'is an Indirect 
Object " Methinks I hear a spirit in your echoes " «* " It 
seems tomel hear," <&c 'Thinks' in ^methinks' is not 
a part of the ordinary Verb * To Think,' but an imper- 
sonal use of an old Verb, * Thincan ' « " Tb seem or 
appear," 

2. ^ Ghase ' and * day ' are Indirect Objects in — 

" Woe woBTH the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost his life, my gallant gray." 

' Worth ' is here Third Person Imperative of an old 
Verb, 'Weorthan' = to befall or happen. 
" Woe WOBTH the chase " = " Woe happei^ to the chase," 

THE INFINITIVE AS AN OBJECT. 

275. The Infinitive Mood is governed by Verbs, 
Noons, or Adjectives; as, John ukes to study" "I 
BEAD to learn" '^Your desire to succeed is praise- 
worthy." " Are you anxious to remain ? " 

I. Sometimes the Infinitive is a Direct Object ; e,g., 
^ John LIKES to study** ^ '* John ukes studying or 
study" 
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2. When the Infinitive expresses a purpose, or is 
governed by a Noun or an Adjective, it is to be parsed 
as an Indirect Object, because it is equivalent, in such 
cases, to an Abstract Noun governed by the Preposition 
'/or/ Thus. "I read to learn" '^^^l read for learning" 
"He is reaay togo" = "He is ready /or going" "His 
desire to inyprove '* = " His desire /or improvement" 

This is often caUed the Dative Infinitive, being equiva- 
lent to the Dative Case in Latin. 

276. ASEANGEMENT OF THE OBJEOT. 

1. When the Object is a Noun or a Personal Pronoun, 
it naturally follows the Verb which governs it ; as, 

" Brutus KILLED Ccemr" 
"James HELPED me.'' 

2. When the Object is a Relative Pronoun it precedes 
the Finite Verb which governs it ; as, 

"I have the pen which you losL" 
"James is a boy whom I love" 

3. The Object is emphasised by taking it out of its 
natural order and placing it at the begiiming of a sen- 
tence; as, 

" Him I HAVE CHOSEN." 

^ Money I want, and m(yney I crave *' (Christmas 
Ehyme). 

Exercise 27. 

Parse the following sentences syntaoticaUy, and quote the 
rules of Syntax which you apply : — 

Ton have often obliged me. I saw you and him. John lent 
me his pen. Mr. Moore sent John a present. They named the 
child Alfred. The girl was appointed a pupil-teiacher. The 
master forgave him his fault. I was asked a question which I 
could not answer. Teach me to feel another's woe. Mr. Brown 
teaches his boys music. Tou should love your neighbour as your- 
self. It behoves John to be very watchfuL It pains me to see 
so many idle boys. The question was asked me before. John 
showed me the house where he lives. I was shown the house 
where John lives. John is an honest man. My friends wiU leave 
next Friday. The bridge of wood stood a furlong from the door. 
Thomas has lived ten years in that house. They went their w^. 
May we live the life and die the death of the righteous. We 
bought the farm we tenanted before. Edmund thought money a 
dead tidng. There stands Philip's fann where brook and river 
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meet. Wlio are you? Who shall I say called?" Get what you 
can, and what you get hold. The river flowed over the meadow. 
The land was ove^owed by the river. James is willing to go. 
John does not like to he from home. 

PREPOSITION AND OBJEOT. 

277. General Bxtle.— Prepositions are followed by 
the Objective Case of Nouns and Pronouns ; as, 

*' The ship sails on the ieaP 
** Give that to me." 

1. When the Object is a Relative or an Interrogative 
Pronoun, it often precedes the Preposition; as, 

" The pen whuh I am writing with.** 
" WhaJt are you thinking ofP 

2. Prepositions often govern a gronp of worda equiva- 
lent to a Noun ; as, 

" He is accused op betraying his friend,^ 

3. The Preposition is understood — 
(a) 'Before the Indirect Object ; as, 

" Lend me a pen "=*" Lend to me a pen." 

(6) After certain Interjections ; as, 

"Ahme/"="Ah/orme/" 
"Woeisme/"=*M?^oeis tome/" 

THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

278. General Kule. — A Noun or Ptonoun in the 
Possessive Case is governed by a Noon, or the eauivalent 
of a Noun, following after it ; as, 

" That is James's house." 

" This is my pen." 

" JohvUs ATTENDING SO WELL IS in his f avour." 

I. Sometimes the governing Noun is understood; 

" Call at the groeet^s^* {grocer^ s =» grocer^s shop). 
"I passed StFauPs"* {St FatWs -= St. PauTs 
chubch). 
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2. The following use of the Possessire is idiomatical : 

" He is a friend qf wy faiher'sP 
** That is a book qf my dstef^&T 

Such expressions are proper only when they can be 
explained thus : — 

" He is a friend of my father' s^^ =» " He is a friend out 
of my father' i friendi =» "He is one of my father^ 8 
M "That is a book of my sister's*^ "That is a 

Dook ovi of my mta's boohs ^ «= "That h one of my 
sister^s boohs,'* 

The Possessive stands as an attribnte to the Noun 
which governs it. See § 267. 

ADVERB AND VEBB, ADJECTIVE OK 

ADVERB. 

279. Adverbs are joined to Verbs, Adjectives, or other 
Adverbs, to express relations of time, place, maimer, 
&c, ; as, 

" He WILL 9oon return." 
" Come hither, my little paga" 
" He often acts very rasnly.^ 
" The sun is very bright.*'^ 

280. Adverbial relations are also expressed by means 
of— 

1. Phrases introduced by Prepositions ; e.^., 

" He came at twelve ddock^ (time). 

" He spoke wi^ great energy'* ftnanner). 

" William is digging in the garden" (place). 

2. Glauses or sentences ; e,g,, 

" The ship sailed when the tide wasfM^ (time). 
" You will find the book where you left it'* (place). 
" He acts as a good boy should act " (manner). 
" The mnd being favourable^ we set sail" (cause). 

3. Phrases and sentences which denote adverbial 
remtions, are called Adverb-Phrases and Adverb-Sen- 
tences respectively. 

28L Observations.— I. An Adverb may modify an 
Adverb-Phrase ; as. 
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" He arrived just at that moment" 

" The ball hit the target exactly in the centre'^ 

2, Sometimes an Adverb modifies a sentence ; as, 

** Perhaps / shall go to-morrawy 

" Fortunately, we did not travel hy that train," 

3. Adverbs such as only, even, not, are often used 
partly as Adjectives ; as, 

** Only a fool would act so." 

" Even chronometers fail to keep exact time." 

" Not a word was spoken " (not a = no). 

ABBANGEMENT OF THE ADVEEB. 

282. The Adverb may be sliifted abont more than 
any other part of speech without disturbing the sense 
of the sentence ; but to prevent ambiguity, it is usual 
to place it as close as possible to the word which it 
modifies. 

As a general rule, Adverbs are placed — 

1. After simple Verbs ; as, 

" He ACTED justly" " He slept soundly J' 

2. After compound Verbs in the Active Voice ; as, 

" He SHOULD HAVE WRITTEN more carrfully*' 

3. Before the Principal Verb in the Passive Voice ; 



as. 



" The copy should have been carefully written." 
" It IS very badly executed." 

4. Before Adjectives and other Adverbs ; as, 

" John is too anxious." 

" He has laboured very DniGENTLY.** 

Caution.— The Adverbs ' even ' and * only ' are often 
misplaced, which gives rise to ambiguity. Thus : " The 
address only to be written on this side," is ambiguous ; 
it should be " Only the address, &c." Similarly, ** Homer 
even sometimes nods," should be *^ 3ven Homer some- 
times nods." 

H 
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283. MISOELLAJnEiOUS BULES. 

1. When a Noun or Pronoun stands as the name of 
anything addressed, it is said to be in the Nozninative 
of Address; as, 

** O king, live for ever ! " 

" Come here. SamueU* 

" earthy what changes thou hast seen!*' 

2. When a Noun or Pronoun precedes a Participle 
without being connected, as Subject or Object, with any 
Finite Verb, it is said to be in the Nominative Abso- 
lute; as, 

" The vnnd being favourable, we set sail" 
"We shall not fear, thxm leading.** 

3. The Infinitive Mood and the Present Participle 
are often used absolutely ; as, 

" To he candid with you, I think you are in error." 
"Humanly speaking^ there is-no hope of his recovery." 

4. The Conjunction 'than' governs the Eelative in 
the Objective Case ; as, 

" Alfred, than whom a greater king never reigned." 

5. The Coi^'unction ' than' follows the Comparative 
Degree of Adjectives and Adverbs ; as, 

" Sweeter than honey." " Stronger than a lion." 
" I would RATHER go than remain." 

6. Some Conjunctions occur in pairs ; as, 

" Thcyugh deep, yet clear." 

"I cannot say whether he will come or not." 

" Either John or James will bring it." 

" He will judge both the quick and the dead." 

7. Two Negatives in the same simple sentence, are 
equivalent to an afi&rmative ; as, 

" I will not take no more " = " I will take some more." 

8. As a general rule, the Tense of Auxiliary Verbs 
in dependent sentences should agree with the Tense 
of the Verb in the principal sentence ; as, 

" I tell you I will do it if I can!* 
" I told you I would do it if I could.'* 
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" He mys lie may be here to-morrow.'' 
" He aavd he migkt be here to-morrow.** 
"John says he can work Fractions" 
"John said he ccmld work Fractions." 

Exercise 28. 

Parse ssmtactioally the following Sentences, atod quota ttta 
xnleB of Bsrntaz which you apply : — 

The bird's nest was robbed by a bad boy. I have been at the 
hatter^s buying a hat for John. Pull the primrose, sister Anne I 
That is a favourite sa3ring of my lnother*s. The clamour of the 
church's being in danger was revived. This done, Mazeppa 
spread his cloak. God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

" The parents being dead and gone. 
The children home he takes. ' 

" Earth t render back from out thr breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead." 

*' O joyous birds ! it hath still been so. 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go.** 

To speak the truth, we are all imperfect. Strictly speaking, 
Relative Pronouns have no Gender. He is speaking of Shake- 
speare, than whom a greater poet never lived. One man, in his 
tune, plays many parts, his acts being seven ages. 

" The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other day. 
Which her own day shall cover." 

284. FOBM OF S7NTA0TI0AL PABSma 

NouK. — I. Kind (Proper, Common, or Abstract); 2. 
Number ; 3. Gender ; 4. Case, and how related to 
another word in the sentence — ^whether as a Stdh 
jecty an Oloect (Direct or Indirect), or an AUrihute. 

PEONOxm". — I. Kind (Personal, Relative, &c.) ; 2. Person; 
3. Number ; 4. Gender ; 5. Case^ and how related 
to another word in the sentence. 

Adjective. — i. Kind; 2. Degree of Comparison; 3. The 
Noun or Noun equivalent to whicn it belongs ; 4. 
How used — whetner as an Attribute or a Predi- 
cate. 

Vebb, — I. Kind (Transitive or Intransitive) ; 2. CmQu- 

fation (Begular or Iiregular) ; 3. Voice (Active or 
*assive) ; 4. Mood; 5. Tense; 6. Person; 7. Num- 
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her ; 8. Agreeing with; 9. In oral parsing tell the 
three principal parts, A Compound Verb must of 
course^ be treated as owe Verb; but in order to 
show its structure, the AuocUiary or Auxiliaries 
and the Frindpcd Verb which compose it, should 
also be parsed separately. 

Adverb. — i. Kind; 2. Degree of Comparison; 3. The 
Verb, Adjective, or other Aaverb which it modifies. 

Preposition. — ^The words which it connects. 

Conjunction. — i. Kind; 2. The sentences which it 
cormeds, 

285. EXAMPLE OF PAB8INGM1/. 

Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood, 
To this the youth was bound ; 
They placed an apple on his head ; 
He looked in wonder round. 
'* The fault is mine, if fault there be,** 
Cried Tell in accents wild ; 
On manhood let your yengeance fall, 
But spare^ oh, spare my child ! *' 

Hard by A Compound Adverb of Place, modifying the Verb 

'gtoad,' 
a .An Adjective of Number, referring indefinitely to 

thO' Noun ' lime-tree* — called also the Indefinite 

Article. 
ipreading An Adjective of Quality, Positive degree, referring 

attributively to the Noun * lime-tree.* 
lime-tree A Common Noun, Sing, number, Neuter gender, 

and Nom. case, being the Subject of the Verb 

*gtood.* 
stood An Intransitive Verb, Irreg., Act. voice, Indio. 

mood, Past-Indefinite tense. Third pers.. Sing. 

number, agreeing with its Subject ' lime-tree,* 
to A Preposition, joining the Pronoun 'this* to the 

Verb * VHU bound,* 
this. A Demonstrative Pronoun, Sing, number, and 

Object, case, being the Object of the Prep. * to.* 
the A Demonstrative Adjective, pointing out the Noun 

* yotUh* — called also the Definite Article. 
youth A Common Noun, Sing, number, Mascul.* gender, 

and Nominative case, being the Subject of the 

Verb * VHis bound.* 

* Known to be Masculine from the sense of the passage, but not from 
the form of the word whidi is, strictly speaking, applicable to either sex. 
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• 

woi hound ...A Transitive Verb, Irregular, Paiaive voice, lodio. 
mood, Past-Indef. tense, Third pers., Sing, num- 
ber, agreeing with its 3ub1ect *yotitK* This 
Verb is made up of the Auxiliary ' toas * and the 
Pxincipal Verb ' bounds* which are parsed thus : 

'W(U The Indic. mood, Past tense of the Auxiliary Verb 

'To Be,' Third pers., Sing, number, agreeing 
with * youth;* and used with * bound* to form 
the Passive voice. 

.bound The simple Past Participle, Passive, of the Irreg. 

Trans. Verb * To Bind,^ used with the Auxiliary 
' was ' to form * toot bound,* a compound stating 
Verb of the Passive voice. 

they A Pers. Pronoun, Third pers., Plur. number, Com. 

gender, and Nom. case, being the Subject of the 
Verb 'placed.* 

placed A Transitive Verb, Irreg., Active voice, Indic. 

mood, Past-Indef. tense. Third pers., Plur. num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject * they.' 

apple A Com. Noun, Sing, number, Neut. gender, and 

Objective case, being the Direct Object of the 
Trans. Verb * placed? 

his A Possessive Adjective, referring attributively to 

the Noun 'heady* being the Possessive form of 
the Personal Pronoun * He.' This word may be 
parsed as a Pronoun thus : hie — ^A Personal Pro- 
noun, Third pers.. Sing, number, Masc. gender, 
and Possess, case, governed by the "Noxm head,* 

head A Com. Noun, Sing, number, Neut. gender, and 

Obj. case, being the Object of the Prep. * on,* 

he A Pers. Pronoun, Third pers. , Sing, numoer, Mase. 

gender, and Nom. case, being the Subject of the 
Verb * looked.* 

looked An Intransitive Verb, JEteg., Act. voice, ^die. 

mood, Past-Indef. tense, Third pers., Bmgi num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject ' he.* 

round An Adverb of Place, modifying the Verb * looked,* 

fauU An Abstract Noun, Sing, number and Nom. caie« 

being the Subject of the Verb ' is.* 

is An Intransitive Verb, Irreg., Indic. mood. Present 

Indef. tense, Third pers.. Sing, number, agreeing 
with its Subject *fauU,* 

mine A Possessive Pronoun, standing for *my fauU^* 

First pers., Sing.* number, and Nom. case, 



* Because *fa'ultf which the word implies, is Sing, number, and not 
hecaiise * mint ' denotes one person. Thus, ' mine,' * yowrtf &o., are Singu- 
lar or Plural according to whether it is one thing or more than one thmg 
which is possessed. For example, *' mivie it as good as yours ; " " mine are 
as good as yours ; " *' yourt it as good as mine ; " " your* are as good as 
mine." 
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ooming after the Verb ' if.' This word may also 

be parsed tlms: — Mitie—A Personal Pronoun, 

First pers., Sing.* number, Possessive case, 

governed bjr the Noun *^ fault ; ' or thus i—Mine 

— ^A Possessive Adjective, referring predicatively 

to the Noun ^fauttJ* 
Note. — ^Any of these three ways of parsing 

'mine^ and all similar words, is allowable ; but 

the first is to be preferred. 
if A Conditional Conjunction, connecting the sen- 
tences, '* The fault is mine,'* and *' there be 

fault.'^ 
there The Introductory or Idiomatic Adverb, joined to 

the Verb * he.' 
he An Intrans. Verb* Irreg. (no voice since it does 

not imply an action). Subjunctive mood, Pres. 

Indef. tense, Third pers.. Sing, number, agreeing 

with its Subject ''fauLl,* 
cried A Trans. Verb,+ Beg., Act. voice, Indie, mood. 

Past Indef. tense, Third pers.. Sing, number, 

agreeing with its Subject ' TelV 
Tell A Proper Noun, &o., Nom. case, being the Subject 

of the Verb ' cried,* 

in A Prep., connecting * eriftl' and * accents,* 

wild An Adjective of Quality, Pos. degree, referring 

attributively to ' accents,* 
let A Trans. Verb, Irreg., Act, voice, Imper. mood. 

Second pers., Sing, number, agreeing with its 

Subject you * understood. 
your,..,: A Possessive Adj., referring attributively to the 

Noun * vengeance,* 

venffeanee. An Abstract Noun, &c.. Direct Obj. of 'let.' 

fall An Intrans. Verb., Irreg., Act. voice, Infinitive 

moodf Pres. tense, governed by 'Utf the sign 

' to* being suppressed. 
hvLt A Contrasting Conjimction, connecting *0n man- 
hood let/ &c., with ' spare, oh, spare,' &c 
spare A Trans. Verb., Reg., Act. voice, Imper. mood. 

Second pers.. Sing, number, agreeing with * you* 

understood. 

my See 'his* and 'your* 

child A Com. Noun, &c., Obj. oase, being Dir. Obj. of 

' spare,* 



T- 



* Because the word ' mint * denotes a tinaU perwn, 

t The Direct Object— viz., wfiat Tdl m«a— should be specially pointed 
out in an Instance like this. It is as f oUows :— * ' The fault is mine, if fault 
there be ; on manhood let your vengeance fall ; but spare, oh, spare my 
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286. EXAMPLE OF PABSINO— (2) 

Thifl elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 
Might have bloomed with its owner a while ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
May be followed, perhaps, hj a smUe. 

Thit A Demonst. Adj.^ pointing out the Noun *ro8e.* 

elegant An Adj. of Qnalitj, Pos. degree, referring attri; 

butively to the Noun *rose, 

rose A Com. Nonn, Sing, number, Kent, gender, and 

Nom. case, being the Subject of the Verb ' migJU 
have bloomed.* 

Jiad shaken... A Trans. Verb, Irreg., Act. yoice, Subjunctiye mood 
{if understood ; thus, hcui I shaken = if I had 
shaken). Past Perf . tense. First pers., Sing, num- 
ber, agreeing with its Subject * J.' This Verb is 
made up of the Auxiliary * had ' and the Princi- 
pal YerD ^shaken,* which are parsed separately 
thus: — 
'had The Subjunctive mood, Past tense of the Auxiliary- 
Verb *To Have,* First pers.. Sing, number, 
agreeing with 'J,* and used with the Principal 
Verb * shaken * to express the Past Perf. tense of 
the Verb * To Shake.' 

^shaken The form called the simple Past Participle of the 

Irreg. Trans. Verb *To Shake/ not used here as 
a Participle, but as the principal part of a stating 
Verb of the Act. voice ; via., *Jiad shaken,' 

it A Pers. Pron., Third pers., Sing, number, Neut. 

gender, and Obj. case, being the Dir. Obj. of 
'Add shaken.* 

less An Adv. of Degree, Compar. degree, modifying 

*had shaken.* 

might have ) An Intrans.Verb, Beg., Act. voice, Potential mood, 
bloomed > Past Perf. tense, Third pers., Sing, number, 
agreeing with its Subject * rose.* This Verb is 
made up of the Auxiliaries ' might * and * have * 
and the Principal Verb *Uoomed,* which are 
parsed separately thus : — 

'might The Indie, mood. Past tense of the Auxiliary and 

Defective Verb *May,' Third pers., Sing, num- 
ber, agreeing with rose;* and forming with 
* have bloomed* = * (to) have bloomed,* the Past 
Perf. Potential of the Verb * To Bloom.' 

have The simple Infinitive of the Auxiliary Verb * Have' 

governed by * might,* and forming with * bloomed' 
the Perf, Infinitive, Act. * {to) have bloomed.* 

J)looTMd The form called the simple Past Participle of the 

Beg. Intraps. Verb * ^o Bloom ; ' not used here 
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as a Participle, but ai the prineipal part of the 
stating Vero ' mig?U have bloomed.* 

with A Prep, connecting, the Noon ^ oumer* with the 

Verb * might have bloomed.* 

its A Possess. Adi., referring attribntively to 'otoner.* 

while An Abstract Noun, &c., Obj. case, goremed by 

*for' understood, being the Indir. Obj. of ' might 
have bloomed,* and denoting ' time how long ' ? 

and A Cop. Conjunction, connecting the sentence, 

"This elegant rose, had I shaken, kc.,** with 
"the tear that is wiped with a little address, 
Ac." 

tear A Com. Nouil &c., Nom. case, being the Subject 

of ' map bejoUoioed,* 

that A ReL Pron., Antecedent *tear,* Third pers.. 

Sing, number, Neut. gender, agreeing with * tear^* 
and Nom. case, being the Subject of ' ia wiped.* 

it wiped A Trans. Verb, Reg., Pass, voice. Indie, mood, 

Pres. tense. Third pers., Sin^. number, agreeing 
with its Subject *that.' This Verb is made up 
of the Auxiliary 'ts,' and the Principal Verb 
' wipedf* which are separately parsed thus : — 

'it The Indic. mood, Pres. tense of the Auxiliary 

Verb * To Be/ Third pers., Sing, number, agree- 
ing with * that,* and used with ' wiped ' to form 
the Passiye voice. 

^wiped The simple Past Participle Passive, of the Reg. 

Trans. Verb * To Wife,' used as the Principal 
Verb with the Auxiliary * is,* to form ' is wiped^* 
a compound stating Verb of the Passive voice. 

with A Preposition connecting the Noun * address* with 

the Verb * is wiped* 

UttU An Adj. of Quantity, Pos. degree, referring attri- 
butively to the Noun * culdress.* 

may hefoU ) A Trans, verb, Reg., Passive voice, Potential mood, 
hiwed j Pres. tense. Third pers., Sin^. number, agreeing 
with its Subject ' teau* This Verb is made up 
of the Auxiliaries * may * and * be^* and the Prin- 
cipal Verb *foltowed,* which are parsed sepa- 
rately thus : — 

'may The Indic. mood, Pres. tense of the Auxiliary and 

Defective Verb 'Mat,' Third pers., Sing, num- 
ber, ageing with its Subject ' tear;* and farm- 
ing with * be foUowed * = ' Uo) he foUowed * the 
Pres. PotentisJ Passive of the Reg. Trans. Verb 
* To Follow.' 

be = to be ....The simple Infinitive of the Auxiliary Verb ' Bx,* 
and forming with * followed* the Pres. Infinitive 
Passive ' (to) be followed.* 

JoUowed The simple Past Participle Passive of the Reg. 

Trans. Verb ' To Follow,' used as the Principal 
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Verb with the Auxiliaries 'may* and *he* to 

form * may he foUowed,* a compound stating Verb 

of the Passive voice. 
ptrhapB An Adverb of Degree, modifying the statement, 

' The tear may he followed by a tmUe,* showing to 

what extent it is to be regarded as a fact, 
by A Prep., connecting the Noun * gmile* with the 

Verb * may he followed,* 
tmUe A Oommon Noun, &c., Objective case, governed by 

the Prep *6y.' 

Exercise 29. 

Pane the following Sentences according to the above models: — 
With fire and sword the country round was wasted far and 
wide. Hast thou forgot the day when my father f oimd thee first 
in places far away (call *far a/way* a compound Adj. quaL places)^ 
But half of our heavy task was done when the bell tolled the hour 
for retiring (call ' hut* an Adv., and * retiring* a Verbal Noun or 
Gerund). " Try not the pass ! " the old man said ; *' dark lowers 
the tempest overhead." The sweet face of Lucy Gray will never 
more be seen. Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned 
by none (parse *vjert owned* the Indicative mood with a Sub- 
junctive form). Hail to thee, blithe spirit I bird thou never wert. 
The mayor was dumb, and the council stood as if they were 
changed into blocks of wood. Poor creature, can it be that 'tis 
thy mother's heart which is working so in tiiee? Perish policy 
and cunning ; perish all that fears the light. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES.* 

287, A Sentencb has already been defined as a group 
of words conveying a complete sense or meaning. State- 
ments, questions, commands, entreaties, &c., are sen- 
tences. See § 6. 

A single word sometimes conveys a complete meaning, 
and istnen the equivalent of a sentence ; e.^., ' Yes' ana 
* No,' used as answers. See § 103. 

Many Intexjections are condensed sentences ; e,g,^ 

" Adieu !'*=■"! commend you to (3od." 

« Good-bye ! "=" God be with you." 

«Up!"="Getup." 

" Forward I ''=" Go forward. 

Words of this sort are called WORD-SENTENCES. 

* The word ancUytis is the English form of the Greek word 
dvdXvais (analusis) ^ an unloosing. 

Sentence in derired from Lat. scntcntia = a judgment, a mean- 
ing. 
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288. To analyse a sentence means — 

1. To separate it into its parts ; and 

2, To show the relation of the parts to each other.' 

289. It has been already shown (§ 247) that a sentence 
may be broken up into two parts : — 

1. The name of what we are speaking of. 

2. What we say about the thing spoken of. 

The name of what we are speaking of is called the 
Subject. 

What we say about the Subject is called the Pbedx- 

CATB. 

In the sentence ^'Bain falls/' ^rain' is the name of 
what we are speaking of, and we say of the rain that it 
\faU8;' therefore *ram' is the Subject, and * falls' the 
Ftedicate. Similarly — 



Subject. 

Trees 
Sugar 
Rivers 
Birds 



Predicate. 

grow, 

IS sweet. 

run into the sea. 

sing in the woods. 



THE SUBJECT. 



290. The grammatical or Simple Subject is always 
either a Noun or Pronoun in the Nominative Case, or 
some word group equivalent to a Noun ; e.g., 



Simple Subject. 

John 

He 

Walking* 

To walk 

To be punctual 

That he acted wisely 



Pbedicate. 

isdili^Dt. 
is faithful 
is healthful, 
is healthful 
is commendable, 
is admitted. 



291. The Enlarged Subject.— The Simple Subject 
nay be enlarged in the following ways : — 

I. By an Adjective ; as, 

Good woier | is wholesome. 

The green fields | are beautiful 
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2. By a Descriptive Phrase equivalent to an Adjec- 
tive (see § 267) ; as, 



The man at the hdm 

Men of wisdom 

The lessons /or to-morrov) 



is skilful 
are respected, 
are easy. 



3. By a Kquu or Pronoun in the Possessive Case ; as, 

JohrCa hat 
Your dog 
J^^head 

4. By an Adjective Sentence (see § 267) ; as, 



IS new. 

barks fiercely, 
aches. 



Henry, wJio answered best. 
The house where I live 
The reason why he did so 

5. By a Noun in Apposition ; as, 



got the prize. 
M being painted, 
is not clear. 



Bums, the poet, 
James, the postman, 
Paul, the apostle, 



was a Scotchman, 
brought the letter, 
was very zealous. 



Tou will notice that the Enlargements — called also 
attributes — ^merely define or describe the Subject, and 
are therefore either Adjectives or Adjective equivalents. 
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Model fob Analysis— (1.) 



Enlarged Subject. 


Predicate. 


John's new and costly watch 
Solomon, the son of David, 
James, who saw the occurrence, 


f eU on the floor, 
built the temple, 
remembers it. 



Model fob Analysis— (2.) 



The Subject. 


Predicate. 


Simple 
Subject. 


• 

Enlaboements. 


Watch, 

Solomon, 

James, 


John's, new, costly, 

the son of David, 

who saw the occurrence, 


f eU on the floor, 
built the temple, 
remembers it. 
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Exercise 30. 

Anfdyse the following Sentences according to Model (2) :— 
Little drops of water make up the ocean. A friend in need is 
a friend indeed. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip, oon-< 
quered Persia. A strong desire to excel is to be commended. 
John's horse, which he bonght lately, is very gentle. Children, 
coming home from school, look in at the open door. 

THE PREDICATE. 

^ 293. The Predicate is what is said or affirmed of the 
Subject. It must therefore contain the chief Verb of 
the sentence. An Intransitive Verb, or a Transitive 
Verb in the Passive Voice, may form a complete Predi- 
cate; as, 

" Lions roar" " The river runs." 

" The letter is written," " Lincohi was shot" 

294 The Verb * to be ' cannot, of itself, form a Predi- 
cate, except when it means to exist, as in the sentence, 
" God w"=" God exists" We must therefore join some 
word or words to it to make the Predicate ; e:^., 

" The moon is round" " James is a sailor P 
''I am he." ''ShQ is here," '"R^istoao," 
" The camel is of a light-brown colour. 

The Verbs * to seem,' * to become,' &c., resemble the 
Verb ' TO BE ' in this respect ; €.g,^ 

' " He seems prudent," " Paul became a Christian," 

J^otice that when the Verb * to be' is used to express 
mere existence, it is usually preceded by the introductory 
Adverb * there ; * e.g., * 

" There was light " = " Light www or existed" 

" There is hope "=" Hope exists." 

" There are many sims "=" Many suns exist" 

THE OBJECT OK COMPLETION. 

295. The Verb which stands grammatically related 
to the Subject, is called the Simple Predicate. ^ When 
the latter is a Transitive Verb in the Active Voice, the 
Object must, of course, be added to make the sense 
complete. The Object is therefore called the Comple- 
tion of the Predicate^ 
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The Object must be a Nonn, or a Pronoim, or a gronp 
of words equivalent to a Noun. Like the Subject, it may 
be enlarged by Adjectives or Adjective equivalents. 

296. Some Verbs (271. 272) require two Objects to 
complete the sense, and Doth are, of course, included ii; 
the Completion of the Predicate. Bemember that some- 
times both Objects are Direct ; and that sometimes one 
is Direct, and the other Indirect The latter is usually 
governed, bv *to' or * for' expressed or understood, and 
IS thus easily recognised. 

The Infinitive Mood is often one of the two Objects ; 
as, "I taught James to parse" But observe that the 
Infinitive is only a part of a single Direct Object in, " I 
like a rascal to be punished;" ^ I believe John to he an 
honest man" The Infinitive, in such expressions, plays 
the part of a Finite Verb ; for, " I like a scoundrel to 
he punished^* = " I like that a scoundrel should he punished" 
See § 194 (c). 

Note. — The pupil learning Latin, should compare this 
form of the Object with the Latin construction called 
the * Accusative before the Infinitive.' 
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Model fob Analysis— (a) 



Sfbject. 


Complete Predicate. 


YKBB OB SiMPLB 

Pbkdioatb. 


Object ob Oompletion. 


James 

He 

Frank 

They 


has worked 

promised 

sent 

appointed 


his sum. 

to behave better. 

John a book, 
/ndtr. Obj. Dir. Obj, 

him teacher. 
IHr. Obj. Dir. Obj, 



Exercise 31. 

Analyse the following Sentences according to Model (3) :— . 

Children shonld obey their parents. Boys like to be amused. 
James asked John where he had been. William sa3rs, ** Keep up 
your heart.'* The master promised me a book. I heard the loud 
thunder rolling. The Queen created him a baronet. Saddle me 
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the asfl. They saddled him the ass. The oomQiittee appointed 
Mr. B. seoretarj. I know your works. I hare heard now you 
acted. Harry's heart could not contain itself. Mr. B. asked the 
little hoy his name. The magistrate ordered the dog to he shot. 

ADVEBBIAL EXTENSIONS OF THE 
^ PREDICATE. 

298. Adverbs, and phrases or sentences doing the 
duty of Adverbs, may be added to the Predicate to mark 
the time, place, manner, or instrument of the action, 
which the verb expresses. These additions are usually 
called Extensions of the Predicate. They are all classed 
after the manner of Adverbs. 

299. Examples of Extensions, denoting— 

(a) Time " He came <w^«." 

" John staid far a whole week!* 
'^ The doctor comes when he is sent 
/or." 

(5) Place " Easpar sat cnUeiie.^ 

" Kaspar sat before his cottage door, 
" Kaspar sat where the sun shone/* 

(c) Manner " John behaves weUJ' 

" He does his work in a thorough 



n 



manner,** 




" He acts a« a gentleman ^lould act** 

(d) Oanse " He came to tell me." 

" He ran to a^k what he had found.** 
''John will succeed because he is 
diligent,** 

(e) Instmment '' The horse was killed by lightning, 

" The country was wasted unth fire 

and sword,** 
" The boy writes with apenP 

(J) Accompanying ) '' Kempenf elt went down vnth twice 
Circmnstaiices J four hundred men/* 

" IST elson sailed to the Baltic with a 

largejleet** 
"Wellington defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo, notunthstanding that 
the latter was at the heaa of a 
larger army,** 
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Note. — ^Extensions of Instrument and Accompanying 
Circumstances, are usually included under Manner (c). 

^ 300. Extensions of Time answer— When ? How long I 

How often 1 
Extensions of Place answer— Where ? Whither 1 

Whence 1 
Extensions of Manner answer — Howl How 

much? 
Extensions of Oanse answer— Why ? 
Extensions of Instrument answer^— With what 1 
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Model fob Analysis— (4) 



The Subject. 


The Predicate. 


Vkrbob 

SiMPLB 
PREDICATJS. 


Objeot 

OB 
COMPLKTION. 


Adverbial 
Extensions. 


He 

James, who wag 
sharplj reproved 
yeaterday, 

Wellington, the 
Iron Duke, the 
hero of a hun- 
dred fights, 


told 
V wrote 

was 
buried 

4 


me, the news, 
his copy -s 

V 

... 

V 


this morning (ttm«). 

1. to-day (etm«). 

2. with great care 

z. in St. Paulas 
(p2ace). 

2. with princely hon- 

ours (wiannei*)* 

3. on the 1 8th Nov. 

1852 {tiVM), 



Exercise 32. 

Analyse the following Sentences according to Model (4) : — 
Alexander conquered Darius, king of Persia, in his own domi- 
nions, in the year 330 B.C. My father lived at Blenheim then, 
yon little stream hard by. The gondola glides, like a spirit of 
night, o'er the slumbering waves in the calm moonlight. The 
hounds ran swiftly through the woods, the nimble deer to take. 
About a week ago, a woodman with his axe felled a large tree in 
that park, the owner and some visitors being present to see thp 
operation. O'er Boslin all that dreary night, a wondrous blaze 
was seen to gleam. They carved at the meal with gloves of 
■teeL 
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SENTENCES. 

302. Sentences are of three kinds — 

1. Simple Sentences. 

2. Compound Sentences. 

3. Complex Sentences. 

303. A Simple sentence contains but one Subject and 
one Finite Verb ; as, 

1. " Eivers bjjnJ* 

2. '^ The broad and deep sea separates us." 

3. ''Many large and useful trees grow in Great 

Britain." 

304. When two words denoting the same thing, and 
connected by the Coiyunction ' or,' stand as the Sub- 
ject, the sentence must be considered as Simple ; e,g,^ 

u The sovereign or nder of Britain is a queen. 
2. The core or heart of the apple is decayed." 
^ 3. " A vane or weathercock turns with every wind." 

[Notice that *0R,'in such cases, connects words and 
not sentences ; and is therefore not disjunctive. Also 
that * AND ' connects words in the " The broad and deep 
sea divides us;" viz., the two Adjectives ^ broad* and 
* de^,' qualifying one Subject * sea,* This is interesting, 
as ^and' and 'or' are the only Conjunctions in the 
language, that are used to connect words. See § 114.] 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

305. When two or more Simple sentences are so com- 
bined that one is not dependent on the other for its 
meaning, they form what is called a Compound sen- 
tence; e.g.^ 

" John sings and Jarnes draws.*' 

" Frank is come^ but / have not seen him yet!* 

306. The Simple sentences (called members or clauses) 
which make up a Compound sentence, are said to be 
eo-oordinate, a term denoting that they are of equal 
importance. The Conjunctions which join them together 
are therefore called Co-ordinate Coi^nnctions. Ex- 
amples— aTU^, also^ butf neither, nor, either, or, &c* 
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307. Compound sentences are often contracted ; thns, 
" Jane writes and Mary writes '* = " Jane and Mary 
write/' "John did not go and James did not go"*- 
" Neither John nor James did go (went)." 

In the analysis of Contracted sentences, you must 
supply all omitted words, so as to show the co-ordinate 
memoers of which they consist 

COMPLEX SENTENCEa 

308. When one sentence depends upon another for its 
full meaning, it is called a Subordinate sentence, and 
the one upon which it depends is called the Principal 
sentence. The two taken together form what is called a 
Complex sentence. 

Thus, in the Complex sentence, "I know a bank 
whereon the wild thyme blows," we have two sen- 
tences ; — 

1. " I know a bank." 

2. " The wild thyme blows." 

But the full meaning of sentence (2) is not perceive*' 
until it is joined to sentence (i), by the adverbial Con- 
junction * whereon,^ 

309. Subordinate sentences are of three kinds — 

1. Noun-sentences. 

2. Adjective-sentences. 

3. Adverb-sentences. 

310. A Noun-sentence is the eauivalent of a Noun, 
and may be used either as the Subject or the Object of 
a Verb. See p. 98. 

Examples — Complex sentences containing Noun- 
sentences:— 

1. " That you have been attentive is evident" 

2. " I SEE that you have been attentive,^ 

3. ** Tell me where the French live" 

4. " Do you KNOW what I am thinking 0//" 

311. When a Noun-sentence is used as a Subject, it 
is usual to begin the statement with the Pronoun ' It ;' 
the Noun-sentence preceded by the Cox^unction *That/ 

I 
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being placed after the Verb. Thus, instead of saying 
*' Men are mortal is a fact," we say ^Itias. fact that men 
are mortal/* In analysing snch expressions, remember 
that ' it ' merely introduces and stands for the real Sub- 
ject, which is the Noun-sentence. 

312. An Adjectiye-sentence is the eqiiivalent of an 
Adjective, and describes some Noun in the Princi^ 
sentence. See § 267. 

Examples — Complex sentences containing Adjective 
sentences : — 

1. " The man who is good, is noble." 

2. '^ I remember the house where (in which) I was' 

horn," 

3. " He saw the person to whom you refer,** 

4. '* The SHIP that was launched a monUi ago, is now 

ready for sea." 

Note. — An Adjective-sentence is usually joined to 
the Principal sentence by means of a Kelative Pronoun 
or a Relative Adverb (Adverbial Coiyunction). 

313. An Adverb-sentence is the equivalent of an 
Adverb, and is used as such to modify the Verb, or 
some Adjective or Adverb in the Principal clause. See 
§ 280. 

Examples— Complex sentences containing Adverb* 
sentences :— 

1. " You MAY COMB whcn y<m please!* 

2. " You MAY GO where you please** 

3. " He ACTED as a geimeman should actP 

4. " Dublin is a labgeb city than Belfast {is large).** 

5. " John is as tall as Jam£S {is tall)" 

6. " The more I know of him the bbtteb I like 

him.;' 

7. " The wind being favourable = {because the wind 

was favourable), we set sail." 

314. Adverb-sentences are joined to the Principal 
clause by what are called Subordinate Conjunctions, 
so called because they introduce SuborcUnate sentences. 
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The following are examples: — Where, when, urUily 
while, since, because, than, as, so as, so that, &c. 

315. In Complex sentences it often happens that a 
Subordinate sentence stands in the position of a I^- 
cipal to another clause depending upon it 

Example— '^ There he learned that his late companion, 
who had just set off, was the celebrated Mr. Burke." 
Here, tnere are three Simple sentences :•— 

1. There he learned, 

2. that his late companion was the celebrated 

Mr. Burke, 

3. who had just set off. 

Sentence (2) is subordinate to sentence (i), for it is a 
Noun-sentence used as the Object of the Verb * learned.* 
Sentence (3) is subordinate to sentence (2), for it is an 
Adjective-sentence describing the Subject 'companion.* 
Sentence (2) is therefore subordinate to sentence (i\ and 
at the same time a Principal in regard to sentence (3). 

METHOD OF ANALYSING COMPOUND AND 
COMPLEX SENTENCED 

316. A General Analysis of any Compound or Com- 
plex sentence is made by — 

(a) Dividing it into as many clauses or simple sentences 
as it contains Subjects or Finite Verbs ; and 

(h) Showing the relation of the clauses to each other. 

317. Examples and Model. 

1. When the peace came on I was discharged, and, as I 

could not work because my wound was trouble- 
some, I enlisted for a landsman in the East India 
Company's service. 

2. The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow. 

3. "Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, "and tell me 

what tnou seest.** 
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Oenssal Analysis— Model (5). 



No. 



z. 



a. 



Clauses ob Sdcflb 
Sbntinoes. 



a. Wben the peace came on, 

6. I was discharged, 

c. at I could not work, 

d. because mj wound was 

troublesome, 

e. and I enlisted for a lands- 

man in the East India 
Oompany's service. 



a. The spirit (he) * loved the 

6. who (= the spirit) bideth 
by Imnself in tlxe land 
of mist and snow, 

0. that (= the bird) loved the 
man, 

d, who (= tJie man) shot him 
{the bird) with his bow. 



a. Oast (thou) thj eyes east- 

ward, 

b. he said. 



c and tell (thou) me. 



d, what thou seest. 



Kind of Sentenoe. 



Adv. sent, {tnu), subordi- 
nate to 6. 

Prin. sent., oo-ord. with e. 

Adv. sent, {catue)^ subord. 
to e; also a Prin. sent, to d. 

Adv. sent. {cau8e\ subord. 
to c. 

Principal sentence, co-ordi- 
nate with 6. 



The Principal sentence. 

Adj. sent, subordinate to a, 

qualifying the Subject 

^spirit.* 
Adj. sent, subord. to a, qual. 

the Object *bird;^ also 

a Prin. sent, to d. 
Adj. sent, subord. to c, quaL 

the Object * man.* 



Noun sent, subord. to 6, 
part Object of ^said.* 

The Prin. sent, whose Obj. 
is a, c, and (2, taken to- 
gether. 

Noun sent, subord. to &, part 
oi the Obj. of * said; * also 
a Prin. sent, to d, 

Noim sent, subord. to e. 
Object of *<€«.' 



318. When, in addition to the General Analysis of a 
Compound or Complex sentence, the separate clauses 
are analysed, what is called a DETAILED ANALYSIS is 
performed. 

A Detailed Analysis may be more or less detailed, at 
pleasure ; and may be conveniently expressed in writmg^ 
in a tabular form, as in Model 6. 

* Notice that the Personal Pronoun *he' and its antecedent * gpirit* 
are here used together as the Subject of the Verb ' loved.* This structure 
is permitted in poetry, when it is desired to emphasise the Subject. 
It is not allowable in prose. 
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Exercise 33. 

Analyse the following Sentences according to Models 6 andS:— 

The blackening wave is edged with white, 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water-sprite, 
Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. When people would talk of a rich man in 
company, Whang would say, "I know him very welL" The 
Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the Recording Angel, as he 
wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out 
for ever. There is not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, but 
in his motion like an angel sings, stiU quiring to the young-eyed 
cherubim. This predecessor of ours, you see, is dressed after this 
manner, and his cheeks would be no larger than mine were he in 
a hat as I am. The corporal made his old bow, which usnallj 
■poke as plain as a bow could speak it — *' Your honour is good.'* 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

He prayeth best who loveth most, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth uf, 
He made and loveth aU. 



HOW ENGLISH IS RELATED TO OTHER 

LANGUAGES. 

320. Languages have been classified into a few general 
divisions called Families. The most important of these 
is that called the Artan or Indo-European Family. 
which embraces the languages of India and Persia, and 
all the European tongues except Finnish, Hungarian, and 
Turkish. The latter were introduced from Central Asia 
into Europe, in comparatively recent times, and belong 
to an entirely different class, 

321. The European languages (proper) are separated 
into the foUowing groups :— 

I. The Slavonio— comprising Russian, Polish, and 
Bohemian. 
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2. The QBJBCO-LATm— comprising (i) ANCiEirr and 

Modern Greek ; (2) Latin and the Latin-de- 
rived (Romance) languages, viz. : Italian^ Frevuk^ 
Spanim, Portuguese, WcUkuMan, and Romansch, 

3. The Keltic— comprising Lush, Gaelic (of the 

Highlands of Scotland), Manx (of the Isle of 
Man), Weslh, Cornish (now extmct), and Ar- 
MORiOAN (of firittany). 

4. The Teutonic — comprising (a) Modern or High- 

German (so called because it was first spoken in 
the highlands of Germany). 

(6) The Scandinavian languages — Danish, Ice- 
landic, Swedish, and Norwegian, 

(c) The Low-German languages — Dutch, Frisian, 
Flemish, and English, The Low-German 
lan^ages are so called because they were 
spoken originally by the people inhabiting the 
low plains bordering the German Ocean and 
the ibaltia 

322. English therefore belongs to the Low-Gtonnan 
group of Teutonic languages. In its earliest form it was 
brought into England by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
who migrated thither, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
from the shores of the German Ocean. Hence the earliest 
English is called Anglo-Saxon. 

323. The English Dictionary contains a vast number 
of words derived from Latin, Greek, and other sources, 
but especi^dly from the Latin. All our most common 
and useful words, however, are of Teutonic or Saxon 
origin ; and although the language, in many respects, 
has undergone very great changes since its introduction 
mto the country, yet the Grammar has remained essen- 
tially EnglisL 

For examples of English at different periods, see Dr. 
Sullivan's English Grammar, page 204 to page 212. 

THE ELEMENTS OF OUR VOCABULARY. 

324. The Anglo-Saxon Element—The Anglo-Saxon, 
as might be expected, forms the basis or ground-work 
of the English Language. All our Pronouns, as /, thou, 
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he^ the^ who, whickj each, every, this, that, are of Saxon 
ongin; also all our Auxiliary Verbs, and most of our 
Prepositions and Conjunctions; nearly all our most 
common and useful Adjectives ; as black, white, bad, 
good, kind, &c, ; and the greater number of our most 
common and useful Verbs and Nouns ; as^ come, go, 
eat, drink^ live, die, sing, work, love, hate, father, mother, 
brother, sister, man, boy, girl, bird, fowl, kheep,Ji8h, 

325. It is said that about 60 per cent of the words 
in an ordinary 'English Dictionary, are of Saxon origin ; 
but most people, in speaking and writing, use, of &u[con 
words, a much higher percentage than this. 

Most of our monosyllables are from this source ; and 
in such books as the English Bible, the writings of 
Bunyan, and the works of some of our best poets^ the 
proportion of foreign-derived words is comparatively 
small It is said that 75 per cent, of the words in 
Macaulay's " Essay on Bacon," and nearly 90 per cent 
of those used in Tennyson's ''In Memoriam, are of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. . 

In scientific and philosophical writings the percentage 
of Saxon words is very much smaller. 

326. The Latin Element—Of the vast number of 
English words traceable to Latin, some have come direct, 
whilst a larger number have found their way into the 
language through the medium of FrencL The Norman 
Conquest (1066) led to the introduction of a great many 
Norman-French words. It may be observed, however, 
that the majority of our Latin-English words have been 
added since the fifteenth century. This centurjr (towards 
its close) and the next (the sixteenth), are distinguished 
for what has been called the Kbvival of Learning. 

A large number of our words of three or more s;i^llables, 
are of Latin origin ; also most of the terms used in theo- 
logy, medicine, law, and politics. 

327. The Greek Element. — Many of the terms used 
in science, philosophy, theology, <&&, are from the 
Greek; as, hydrogen, thermometer, mdaphysics, psycho- 
lopy, ancUysis, synthesis, aphelion, perihelion, dogma, 
Ushyp, christian, catholic, presbyterian, baptism, eticha- 
rist, . 
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328. The Keltic Element. — ^The ancient Britons spoke 
Keltic ; but so completely was their language displaced 
by that of their Saxon conquerors, that^ with the excep- 
tion of the names of places, few Keltic words became 
incorporated with the English vocabulary. In Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, most of the Dames of towns, moun- 
tains, capes, rivers, and lakes, are of Keltic origin. In 
England, the majority of the names of places are Saxon ; 
but the mountains and rivers generally bear Keltic 
names. 

The following common words are from this source — 
pan^ crag^ glen, paU, mop, crock, cUmt, basket, moMockj 
bard, wkUJ^, shamrock, flannel, tartan^ gruel, glue, 

329. Miscellaneons Words.— The English vocabulary 
has been enriched by miscellaneous words adopted direct 
from many different languages. Thus — 

1. From the French we have adopted, without change, 

such words as — aide-de-camp, etiquette, naivete, 
burlesque, valet, boudoir, escritoire, chemise, cha- 
rade, 

2. From the Spanish — dgar, embargo, lagoon, negro, 

mx)squito, alligator, 

3. From Fortnguese — m>armalade,palaver, ccLate,/etish, 

4. From ItahsJi—pantcUoons, charlaJUi/n, conversazione, 

5. From the Dutch — sloop, schooner, ycuM, 

6. From the German — waltz, mangel-umrzel, <&c. 

7. From Indian and Ohinese tongues — ratan, bamboo, 

bazar, bungalow, gong, Bohea, Congou, 

8. From Arabic — almanac, algebra, mummy, assassin, 

»ymp, admiral, alchemy, gircge, gwide. 

9. From Fersian — caravan, scarlet, azure, lilac, paror 

dise, dervish, 

10. From Turkish — scimitar, dragoman, divan, 

1 1. From American Indian— ^^toto, tobacco, vdgwam, 

tomahawk, squaw, mmze, hurricane, 

12. From the Hebrew — cherub^ seraph, arrven, jubilee, 

sabbath, Satan; and Proper names such as, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Rachel, John, David, Adam, 
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SULUVANS' SERIES OF SCEOOL-BOOKS. 



OEOaBAPHT GENERALISED. With Numerous 
Diftgrams. Bj Bobebt Sullivan, LL.D., T.O.D. Fifty- 
Beyenth Edition (of 10,000 Copies each). Edited bj Bev, 
Samuel HAuaHTON, M.D., F.T.O.D., &o. 435 pp. foap. 8to, 
price 28. 

OEOaKAPHT GENERALISED, as above. With 12 

Coloured Maps, and Exercise Maps of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. With Keyi. Price 2s. 6d. 

"So much information of so high a character, in so small a 
compass, and at so low a price, has rarely if ever appeared 
before."— i^cctotor. 

'*It is particularly entitled to commendation, as more bad 
books have been written on geography than on any other subject. 
Mr. Sullivan treats geography as a science, which, like all 
sciences, must be taught on the principles of classification and 
comparison. The basis of his dassification is what may be 
termed the mathematics of geography, and he therefore begins 
with explaining in clear and simple language the form, motions, 
and magnitude of the earth. As these cannot be comprehended 
without some knowledge of the physical sciences, he explains the 
nature of attraction, gravitation, &c., taking care to compare their 
laws with facts within the reach of ordimuy observation. The 
divisions of the earth's surface are described in their physical 
aspect, and not according to the accidents of political distnbution. 
The exercises and questions for examination are excellent ; they 
are constructed on the right principle of compcUing the master to 
teach." — AthencBum, 

DIOnONABT OF DERIVATIONS. By Bobebt 
Sullivan, LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. 304 pp., price 28. 

"We have just reason to be proud of its emanation from our 
own University and press." — Dublin University Mcujazine for 
March 1834. 

"This admirable little book— which no family, where a true 
knowledge of language is cultivated, idiould be without."— 
SpecUUor* 



*' A work at admirable in its execution as it is novel in design." 
—Scotsman, 

The following unex^oeeted and most valuable testimony to the 
utility of this work is inserted here at the request of the 
Publishers : — 

Extract of a Letter received hy the Author from the distinguished 
Philologist and eminent Anglo-Saxon Scholar, Rev. Dr, Bos^ 
worth, British Chaplain at Rotterdam, 

" BOTTEBDAic, HOLLAND, Feb. 4, 1840.— Sir,— I have been so 
much interested in your valuable work. * A Dictionary of Deriva- 
tions,' &c., that I cannot avoid writing to you. ITour plan is 
excellent. The principle of association treated of by Locke you 
have brought into beneficial operation throughout the whole of 
your book. The understanding is thus made the never-failing 
and most powerful auxiliarv to the memory. The derivation of » 
word being known, and thus the sanction of reason obtained, 
neither that word nor anv of its family can scarcelv ever escape 
from the memory. You have not been satisfied with the genenil 
and external signification of words, but you have elosely 
examined their structure, their radical, that is, their real and 
internal meaning, and shown the reason of the application of the 
term. Your preliminary observations are admirable. I wish 
you would turn your attention to the Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, 
or Teutonic part of our langxiage. You have well proved our 
obligations to the Latin and Greek." 

THE SPELLma-BOOK SUPERSEDED ; or, A New 

and Easy Method of Teaching the SPELLiNa, Meaning, Pro- 
HUNOIATION, and Ettmoloot of all the Difficult Words in 
the English Language; with ExBBOiSES on Verbal Dib- 
TiNOnoNS ; and an Appendix, containing Proverbs and Pte- 
cepts. 192d Edition (of 10,000 copies each). 288 pp., price 
ls.4d. 

ENGLISH QKAMMAB. With Observations on the 
Method of Teaching it. By BOBEBT SULLIVAN, LL.D. 129th 
Edition (of 10,000 copies each). 216 pp., price Is. 

** These little works exhibit the same originality of view, 
grounded upon the principles of the subject and the philosophy of 
teaching, which distinguish Mr. Sullivan's useful pubUcations." 
— Spectator. 

FmST ENGLISH QBAMMAB. Abridged Irom Dx; 
Sullivan's '* English Grammar." Price 6d. 



AN INTBODnOTION TO OEOaBAPHT, Ancient, 

Modern, and Saored. Witli an Oatline of Ancient History. 
By BoBEBT Sullivan, LL.D. 140th Edition (of 10,000 oopies 
eaoh). Price Is. 

OUTLINES OF OE0ORAPH7 FOB JX7NI0B 

GLASSES. With Questions, and over 200 Examination 
Tests. 84 pp., with 4 Coloured Maps and several Illustra~ 
tions, price 6d. 

**This is really an excellent little summary of geographical 
facts, arranged with the greatest clearness, ana well adapted for 
junior classes. There are copious questions at the end of each 
chapter, which very much assist the teachers." — Tablet^ June 1, 
1878. 

"These outlines are very clearly and sensibly drawn up. The 

geography of the British Islands is given, as it should be, in some 
etail, and a very good summary, averaging about a dozen lines, 
of the political geography of the other European countries. The 
names are printed in black type, which is an advantage to the 
pupiL The term * Micronesia,* as applied to the small islands in 
the North Pacific, is new to us. A coloured map of the world is 
given at the commencement of the book." — The NationcU School- 
master, June 1878. 

"This little work of eighty-four pages is one of 'Sullivan's 
Series of School-Books.' It is what it professes to be, and is 
amply sufficient for a general acquaintance with the topography 
of the earth. The compiler seems to have exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in omitting some details of little yalue. It is well printed, 
and worthy of the attention of the teachers of junior classes for 
whom it is designed."— T%« Schoolmcuter, June 29, 1878. 

"The different subdivisions of the subject treated of are 
admirably arranged, and we are sure it will be a great means 
of facilitating the labours spent by teachers in the elementary 
dasses." — Ulster Examiner , May 18, 1878. 

"We believe the * Outlines ' will be welcomed b^^ teachers and 
scholars alike as filling up a great vacancy long existingamong the 
text-books in geography.*— i)erry Journal, May 17, 1878. 

" It has only to be known in order to be extensively used. We 
heartily wish it success."— JmA Teachert^ Journal, May 25, 
1878. 

" We can heartily recommend this little geographical treatise. 
It is well printed, and is both dear and cojuaae,"— Belfast NeaoS' 
Letter, May 17, 1878. 

"This new elementary work on geography contains a large 
number of facts in a very small space. Tne little book will 
doubtless prove of much service in primary schools."— JfortA^m 
Whig, May 17, 187a 



'' This neat little book is admirably fitted for the i>ttrpo8e fot 
which it is intended, and will supply a want much felt in primary 
sQhooIs."— iSTattfuiers' ITews-Letter, May 20, 1878. 

'* This is an admirable little handbook of geography. It giyet 
the 'outlines' of that most useful and interesting science with 
wonderful conciseness, accuracy, and perspicuity. The little 
volume is, in truth, mvUum in wtrvOf and ought to be kept in 
abundance in every schoolroouL — freeman'* JourruUf May ^ 
1878. 

'*This, the latest of 'Sullivans' Series of School-Books' is a 
good model of what such books should be — concisely written, well 
printed, and strongly bound."— 2^^ BookseUer, July 3, 1878. 

*'It contains everything a child ought to know, and the 
arrangement and Maps are admirable." — ^W. 03. Newell, Esq., 
A.M., C.E., In$pectar of Ifational Schools, 

** It will, I am happy to say, supply a want long felt."— T. J. 
Alexand^ Esq., Inspector of National Schools, 

SCHOOL MANUAL OF QEOaBAPHY, Mathemati. 

cal, Physical, and ToliticaL Arranged in Numbered Pan^ 
graphs. With Questions on each Division, Coloured Map of 
the Hemispheres, and numerous Illustrations ; 24 Sets of 
Examination Tests, and Oopious Index. By M. Habbisok, 
Author of '* Elements of Zoology/' &o. 190 pp., fcap. 8vo, 
price Is. 6d. 

*' The manual is sure to find a quick popularity in schools." — 
Londonderry Standard, 

'* In less than two hundred pages the author has compiled an 
amount of information which will be valuable to not onl^ pupils 
but teachers, and likewise candidates for the Civil Service ; and 
we need scarcely add, that while 3fr. Harbison deserves to be 
congratulated upon the ability and trouble he displays, tiie pub- 
lishers have executed their part in a style that must afford publio 
satisfaction."— Xondcmderry SentineL 

" The work contains carefully collected information respecting 
the recent changes in the Turkish Empire and additions to the 
British dependencies ; and all the principal facts of mathematical 
and physical geography are presented in an intelligible form, and 
are so arranged that they can oe very readily referred to. The ques- 
tions and sets of examination tests will doubtless prove extreme^ 
useful, and the index will also be of considerable service."— 
Northern Whig, 

"Mr. Harbison has evidently given much attention to com- 
piling the work before us, and is very happy in the style in whidi 
ne has arranged the information, particularly in his method of 
condensing, paragraphing, and numbering. As a tref^ise on 
geography, we must say it is a creditable one, full of details.*'— 
Jjondonderry Journal, 



A DI0TI0NAE7 OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

for the Use of Schools, and for General Bef erence ; with the 
Frinoiplei of Pronunciation, Orthography, and Etymology, 
fully Explained and Practically Illustrated; to which is 
added a Concise Classical Dictionary, ke. By Bobebt 
Sullivan, LL.D. Twenty-fourth Edition (of 10,000 copies 
each). Edited by P. W. JOTOB, LL.D., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 
price 3b. 

FOFULAB EDUCATION AND SOHOOL-KEEFING. 

By BoBSBT Sullivan, LL.D. Price 2s. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY; or, First Steps to a 
Knowledge of the English Language. By BoBSBT Sullivan, 
LL.D. Price lOd. 

UFWAEDS OF FOUR HUNDBED WOBDS 

SPELLED m TWO OB HOBE WATS. With an Attempt to 
Settle their Orthography. By BoBBBT Sullivan, LL.D. 
Price lOd. 

**It is more than an * attempt to settle disputed orthography/ 
it is a success. We therefore strongly recommend it to the 
attention and study of all who desire to spell well. It should be 
always on the desk beside the writer." — Saunders* News-Letter, 

'*The most cursory glance through the book must carry con- 
viction of its usefulness. The reasons adduced by the author for 
the settlement of the orthography are exceedingly interesting 
and instructiTe. To young persons preparing for the civil service 
examinations it must prove a very great assistuice, containing as 
it does a large class of words which, on account of their 
peculiarity, are most likely to be met with in dictaldon." — JFVee- 
man's Journal. 

'*Dr. Sullivan's thoughtful little production is by far the best 
of these books. ^Books on the same subject under review.] The 
reputation to which the learned author has already attained gives 
the book an authority which is by no means its least recommenda- 
tion."— Xoncfon Eeview, 

''This little book ought to lie on the table of all who write, 
and whose minds occasionally feel misgivings as to the correct- 
ness of some test of spelling. Are they to spell ' despatch ' with 
an i or an e / Is there to be a final e to some words which look 
right without it, and wrong with it ; and is the letter t still a 
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leiter of the Englisli eommnnitj? All iii«h qaestiomi are 
ftDBwered by Dr. Sullivan with muoh aoutenest. He oorrecfes a 
good many mistakes ; but we are afraid he will not convert the 
Times to the right spelling of the words 'Diooeee,* 'Holiday/ 
•Chemistry,' * Develop."*— <Sp«ctotor. 

"This little work is an attempt to complete a task which Dr. 
Tohnson had left unfulfilled — yie,, that of settling, iu>on fixed 
principles, the orthography of words variously speUed even by 
authors of note. The number of these words (nearly 400) is far 
greater than any one who has not studied the subject could 
imagine beforehand, and the importance of settled rules is there- 
fore obvious. The publication before us, like all Dr. Sullivan's 
works, is a masterly treatise, completely thought out in all its 
departments, and executed at once with profoundly critical 
judgment, and with an extensive knowledge of British literature 
and its classic analogies. It ought to be in the hands of every 
reader, and especially of every writer, since it is sure to become 
an authoritative book of reference in all cases of doubliul ortho* 
gn.yhy,**^L(mdonderrp Standard, 



THE LITEBABY CLASS-BOOK; or, Readings in 
English Literature; to which is prefixed an Introductory 
Treatise on the Art of Beading and the Principles of Elocu- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, 512 pp. Price 2s. 6d. 

''A volume well worthy of Professor Sullivan's reputation. It 
is sure to be largely read." — English Jowmal of Education, 

^ ''Dr. Sullivan's school-books, seven in number, are dis- 
tinguished by one great principle — that of simplifying the subject 
taught, and of bringing out, in a few plain and striking rules, the 
great leading ideas of the science in hand."— Du&^m University 
Magazine. 

'* In fact, Dr. Sullivan's school-books have been mainly instru- 
mental in making a name for the system of education pursued in 
the National Schools." — The Irish Qwvrterly Eemew, 

** Glass-books so excellent that their use has extended to India 
and the Ck)lonies." — Daily Telegraph, 
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Messrs, SULLIVAN Ml fortvard to Tea(^ers a Specimen 
Copy of any of ike above Works, post-fre/Sy fvt half ike puUishx/d 
price, except for ihe English DicUonary, which Vfotdd be twO' 
thirds of the pvblished price. 
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